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races up and down Rome’s seven hills. Best bit? A vicious 
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Das Boot | Walked With A Zombie 


Joel Schumacher's claustrophobic actioner centres on a__ Has the annual Blairgowrie walking festival really been taken 
siege in the Brasher factory, with Peter Cushing as the over by the undead? On this evidence it certainly features all 
evil Dr Zamberlan and Justin Timberland making his big- | Manner of schlock involving gore-soaked map cases, razor- 
screen debut as troubled cop Johnny Instep. A tense and | tipped trekking poles and bothies to which any sensible per- 
effective sequel to Schumacher’s earlier The Battle of | Son would be advised to give a very wide berth. 


Scarba Flow. 


Hiroshima mon Paramo 
Moving story of the lives and loves of a family of breath- 
able-kimono makers in the days after the first atomic 
bomb. But can a movie about taped seams really work as 
a weepie? Could well win best foreign feature, but faces 


stiff competition from... A River Runs Through It 

Belle de Jour Dull documentary of life in an Ardgour campsite in Nov- 
Arty French stuff with Catherine Destivelle playing Cathe- ember. Picked up five awards at last year’s Venice festival. 
rine Deneuve, a beautiful bored housewife who spends her Unnagoner 
aftemoons jumaring up pinnacles before scurrying home to | ~ Best Soundtrack award is a possibility for Pink Floyd’s 
cook tea for her husband, the mysterious Dr Patey. acclaimed live concept album about the sudden death, on 


Logan’s Run Beinn Eunaich in 1950, of Percy Unna, the sugar daddy who 
gave the NTS the funds to print endless glossy leaflets about 
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came the first to complete ten rounds of Munros on the | 
last day of 1999. His record might since have been | Bestofthe rest... 

overtaken by gay bagging icon Steven Fallon’s absurd 12 | the Last Kinder Scout 

rounds in 13 yoats; but Logan aabcales the housewife's Die Hard in League of Gentlemen country as Bruce Willis re- 
choice for having climbed all his hills in 2 Gore-Tex kilt. | prises his 1991 role as LA private eye Joe Hallenbeck to solve 
Contains disturbing tartan scenes and mild incidents of | 3 murder in the seedy Cheshire Panhandle. Gritty. 

bagpipe music. 
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The Chronicles of Narnain: Camera crews follow Steve 
The Lie-in, the Midge and the Walk-out Perry in the early days of his 
Episode two of the overblown crypto-religious fantasy | attempt on a winter round of 
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alkers and mountaineers tend to know the late 

Harry Griffin for his many books and contribu- 
tions to multi-author works. But he had another read- 
ership, as between 1951 and 2004 he was one of 
the Guardian’s squad of Country Diary contributors. 
Every fortnight, he contributed 250 (later stretching 
to 300 or even 350) words from Westmorland: fell- 
walking, rock climbing, country sports, environmental 
campaigning, shepherding, mountain weather, wild- 
life, folkiore and a great deal more. This book pre- 
sents 150 of these pieces in ten themed sections. 
Each section begins with biographical material by 
Martin Wainwright, northern editor of the Guardian. 
The book also has a foreword by Chris Bonington 
(neatly paired with a diary piece Griffin wrote in 1980, 
describing a chance encounter with the Imperial 
Viceroy of British Mountaineering at the Back o’ 
Skiddaw) and closes with the first diary contribution 
by Griffin's successor, Tony Greenbank. Throw in 
some evocative photographs and pleasing draw- 
ings, and this is a nicely structured book, much 
more than a hasty heap of articles. Wainwright has 
selected well, themed wisely, and assembled a book 
with many joys and not a few heartbreaks. 

Of course, the book will stand or fall on Griffin’s 
writing. And there are hazards to writing a country 
diary: the ghost of William Boot, of Lush Places from 
Scoop, lurks around the corner — “Feather-footed 
through the plashy fen passes the questing vole’. 
Griffin, though, was already a professional and hard- 
working journalist who knew how to make the most 
of a meagre wordage allowance. His best pieces 
glow and tingle, the writing often memorable and in- 
spired, but without purpling or straining for effect. 
The style is evocative but spare. 

Playing with 300 words or so, there’s no point in 
hanging about: Griffin gets right in there, hooks his 
readers and then packs in images, ideas, information 
and emotions. “Half a dozen of us sat in a bright, low- 


raftered room at the back of a pleasant, whitewash- | 
ed inn that looks across an old bridge to the feils” | 
| for the paper), the editor takes every opportunity to 


Who could resist. reading an article that begins like 
that? Griffin also displays a knack for knowing where 
to end these short pieces. 

Most address walking or climbing in the Lake Dis- 
trict, but Griffin goes well beyond mere what-l-did- 
today. Vivid but economical, he describes sunsets 
and breathless days of hard frost, explores (topically 
for TAC) the question of mountain memorials, watches 
drystone walling in progress and investigates wildlife 


(“Until quite recently | had never met owls of any kind 
socially”). There are mountain eyesores, historical 
sites in the hills, folklore and local characters. 
Sometimes he records roamings further afield, in 
the Dales, Scotland, the Alps, the Rockies. He liked 
Skye and the Cairngorms and thought that “on the 
right sort of day, Arran must surely come very close 
to the private picture, for many of us, of paradise.” 

One piece, from 2003, begins: “The realization that 
| have probably climbed my fast hill only began to 
sink in a few days ago.” Later diaries collected here 
hint that he did afterwards manage one or two lower 
summits, but this sombre piece still captures a fear 
that must haunt every hillgoer. 

From 1987 onwards, Griffin experienced a series of 
personal tragedies; he lost his wife Molly, his second 
wife Violet, his son Robin and, finally, the companion 
of his later years, Josie. The piece where he recounts 
his final, painful walk with Violet — to Loughrigg Terr- 
ace, five days before her death — is beautiful and 
moving. Similarly powerful is the diary where he vis- 
its Lanty’s Tarn to scatter Josie’s ashes. His country 
diary sometimes resembles the Saturday articles 
Tom Weir used to write for the Glasgow Herald, but 
you can’t imagine Weir, whose strengths as a writer 
are quite different, baring his soul in such a manner. 

In June 2004, Griffin recalled an ascent of Red 
Screes in the early 1980s, when he met local walker 
Don Austin on the summit. At the time, Don was mak- 
ing his 199th ascent of Red Screes. “| can’t guess.” 
Griffin mused, “how many hundred ascents Don 
must have completed by now.” In November 2004, | 
climbed Red Screes for the fourth time and met Don 
Austin on top. We chatted for 20 or 30 minutes until 
the mist began to close in. One of the things we talk- 
ed about was ihe recent passing of Harry Griffin. At 


| the age of 82, Don was climbing Red Screes for the 


530th time. 

It’s difficult to find fault with this book, but I'll try. 
Despite admitting that Griffin was “not reaily a Guard- 
ian man’ (to the relief of those of us who don't care 


push his employer into the foreground, claiming that 
“there is nothing finer than a traditional Guardian 
reader’. Rubbish, Mr Wainwright, what about steak 
pies, the Cairngorms in spring sunshine and my bike 
for a start? 

Secondly, a chance has been missed to provide a 
list of Griffin’s other works — books and at least 
selected chapters in collections. And finally, an index 
is demanded, given the range of Griffin's references 
to people, places and events. But there isn’t one. 

A final warning: reviewers must read their allotted 
books in a oner, quickly, from beginning to end. But 
each of Griffin's miniature masterpieces is so pack- 
ed, so tightly written, that this is not the best way to 
read this book. It should be savoured, a diary piece 
or two at a time. Soon, | intend to start re-reading it, 
slowly. And then plan another visit to the Lakes. 


THERE’S AN UNUSUAL path from Clachan of Campsie to 
the Crow Road. It’s a short sharp climb, but the path zigzags 
up and it never seems to take much effort. The surface is 
gravel plus slightly larger stones which have worked into 
the ground with time. It can be a little loose going down, but 
generally makes an inviting grippy surface. It’s unusual in 
being a repaired path in a popular area that does not elicit a 
Pavlovian whinge of “what is the point of this?” from the 
Man in Front. The path-makers seem to have coped suc- 
cessfully with the issues of both gradient and surface. 

Path-making has become a rural industry and Scottish Natu- 
ral Heritage recently announced a £1.08 million grant over 
three years to the Paths for All project. Unfortunately, the 
current industry standard seems to be short and steep rather 
than long and sweeping. No doubt the direttissima is 
cheaper, and perhaps, to some eyes, a single line is less in- 
trusive than a series of Zs “scarring” a much larger area of 
hillside. But the classic paths wend their ways up hills. 

For Alfred Wainwright, this was a tradition to be praised 


and he highlighted one of the less-sung hill pleasures of | 


spotting the traces of an old path taking the line of least 
resistance. His view (see Great End 7 in The Southern Fells) 
was that “walkers who walk for pleasure [...] find a fas- 
cination in a cleverly planned zigzag progression.” There’s 
a good example on the north flank of the Glen Affric Cor- 
bett, Carn a’Choire Ghairbh, where the careful observation 
required to identify the route through changes of vegetation 
and landform distracts from the effort of the climb and pro- 
vides an aesthetic satisfaction. Other great examples include 
the recently repaired stalkers’ paths in Glen Quoich men- 
tioned by Ian R Mitchell in TAC66. That on Gleouraich has 
been described by Hamish Brown (in The Munros) as “one 
of the most impressive of all such paths”, but I wonder if 
creating paths like those from new today would be accept- 
able. 

The new Ben Ledi path is a great improvement on the old, 
but there are a couple of places where it seems that someone 
thought: “Can’t be bothered with this slow and steady ap- 
proach, let’s just get up the hill.” Elsewhere, for example 
Conic Hill, huge bucket steps have been laboriously con- 
structed, only to be avoided by the masses either through 
choice or — if you’re under six foot tall — of necessity. 

The trend of urbanising previously rough paths is another 
concern. The Man in Front and I were amused a few years 
ago to find that a section of the Lyke Wake Walk, marked on 
our North York Moors map as “undefined”, was now paved 
with large slabs. No doubt this solves routefinding problems 
for the sat-nav brigade and also encourages fair-weather 
walkers out of their cars, which is a Good Thing. Trouble is, 
flat blocks of stone may be fine for striding out on a dry day, 
but if greasy or icy you either have to slow down to a shuf- 
fle or walk on the untamed ground at the side. I’ve recently 
followed in the slabbers’ footsteps on several days in the 
Brecon Beacons (my first visit, so I don’t know how necess- 
ary this work was) and in the Peak District. Walking along 
the Derwent edges above Ladybower Reservoir was quite 
disconcerting. In my youth, a walk in the Dark Peak required 
gaiters and solid boots in all but the driest summers (when of 
course you couldn’t get on to the moors because of the fire 
risk). Now the surface was better than many of the pave- 
ments in Glasgow and it was a completely different experi- 
ence from the traditional bogtrog: good for leg-stretching, 
but all the challenge had gone. 

The logic behind path-slabbing is comprehensible, but 
there is one type of path-making which seems ridiculous and 
counterproductive. This is where small chunks of rock are 


set vertically into the ground like giant rows of uneven teeth, 
so that you have to teeter along the top of them. You might be 
able to twinkle up them on your toes, but coming down, the 
only option is to sidestep — in which case the most attractive 
option is to trample the vegetation at the side. There is a 
prime example on the Ben Lomond tourist route, all the more 
frustrating when you think of the huge amount of effort put in 
by volunteers. James Cameron, the celebrated journalist and 
putative Munroist, might have been describing this path when 
he wrote (in Point of Departure): “To make any progress 
necessitates a series of little mincing steps with the eyes con- 
stantly seeking a new foothold: the moment you ceased to 
concentrate you risked a broken ankle.” In fact he was talking 
about a once well-made Himalayan path which had deterio- 
rated to a dangerous state. The only reason I can fathom for 
making life this difficult is to dissuade repeat visits — it has 
certainly worked for me with Ben Lomond. 

I do like paths: I follow sheep, deer, Land Rovers, the Man 
in Front, even argocats — although the tracks the latter make 
are rarely better than the surrounding terrain and often much 
wetter. The problem with painstakingly repaired routes is that 
often it is more attractive to avoid them. The proof of the path 
is in the walking, and if you find people are walking beside a 
path, rather than on it, then something is wrong. 


Val Hamilton 


Ed. — Just as some made paths include steps too deep for those 
under six foot tall, so there are examples of the reverse: paths 
with pitching so tight and narrow that anyone over six foot and 
with even moderately big feet struggles to stay on them. (A section 
of the Ben Vrackie path above Loch a’Choire is like this.) The re- 
sult is the same: the walker takes to the vegetation alongside and 
the pathwork becomes counterproductive. Personally, I’m a fan 
of both new paths on the east side of Ben Ledi — the main tourist 
one from Coireachrombie and the Stank alternative further north 
— but being tall I would say that. There's no doubt that some of 


| the required stride-lengths, especially when crossing drainage 


channels on the Stank, are longer than the average step. 

As for slabbing, there is also the question of terrain appro- 
priateness. If boot-erosion has genuinely damaged a bog or moor 
(as on the Cheviot or Cross Fell), then slabbing is understand- 
able, if not necessarily desirable. But Black Hill above Holmfirth 
in the northern Peak / southern Pennines seems to have been 
slabbed simply to make the Pennine Way easier, rather than to 
compensate for erosion. In other words, the ground just is like 
that — and surely a natural bootswallowing bog ought to be left 
as it is, otherwise we’re on the route to railings along ridges. 

At lower levels, there is also the question of motorwayising 
paths to make them accessible for wheelchair-users and the in- 
firm generally. Although no doubt done with the best of inten- 
tions, this often smacks of a dumbing-down of the landscape. 
There was, for example, a lovely (and quite wide) woodland path 
in Yewdale near Coniston, but this has been widened and sur- 
faced with gravel. It’s undoubtedly now more “accessible” than 
before, but there's a feeling locally that the overall quality has 
been reduced. There are other examples of this in the Ponds 
and elsewhere (it’s a particular trend in tourist-honeypot areas), so 
maybe it wont be long before the letters PC on the map come to 
mean Political Correctness rather than Public Convenience. 


From Tr der Rib to rot 
High Endeavours: The Life and 


nd of Robin Smith, bes Jimmy Criteiahiank 


Cantoge: 2005, ISBN 1 84195 658 9, aaa sd with 16pp of illustration, £16.99 


ROBIN SMITH was the sort of man, and the sort of moun- 
taineer, who soon exhausts superlatives. In five years of 
activity at the cutting edge of British mountaineering, he 
racked up a CV of routes old and new, at home and abroad, 
that few could match in an entire lifetime. He did this by 
combining incessant climbing with unbounded enthusiasm, 
clever and scrupulous research, and an unequalled ability 
to persuade others to participate in bold and improbable 
escapades. Moreover, he found a new way of writing about 
climbing that put the reader in the predicament, let him feel 
the danger and exposure, and at the same time carried him 
along on a bubbling wave of wit and literate exuberance, 
and left no nasty aftertaste of bombast or braggadocio. 
Menlove Edwards achieved the same clever mix, but wrote 
much more grudgingly, disabled by diffidence and depres- 
sion. There has been nothing like Smith in Scottish moun- 
taineering since the mighty Harold Raeburn's 15 years of 
dominance before the Great War, and an account of his life 
and climbs is long overdue. 

Jimmy Cruickshank's biography does an excellent job in 
describing Smith's progress from shy fumbling tyro in 1955 
to Man of the Moment in 1962. Cruickshank follows the trad- 
itional chronological plan, splitting Smith's life into three 


parts. Part One describes family background and climbing | 


apprenticeship, Part Two the five years of heroic achieve- 
ment, and Part Three the catastrophe of the British-USSR 
Pamirs Expedition. “Apprenticeship” is not really the right 
word for Smith's early days, and | suspect not right for most 
other potent climbers. Those who might teach you the craft 
(like schoolmaster Archie Hendry in Smith’s case) are usu- 
ally not ready to go away every weekend, climb in all 
weathers, hitch-hike and sleep in howffs and bothies! Smith 
cut his climbing teeth leading the long-suffering Cruick- 
shank (and later Jim Clarkson) astray. | found this part of the 
biography particularly interesting, since much of it was un- 
known to me, and since it sharply recalled my own “appren- 
ticeship" — those years in which you can’t quite tell what 
you can and can't hope to do, or get away with, and during 
which strong excitement, joy and disappointment (and if 
unlucky, accident or death) form a part of practically every 
outing. We hear the voice of Cruickshank, in Part One, de- 
scribing their struggles with the 
various badly undergraded 
mantraps that littered Scottish 
crags in the 1950s. In the later 
parts of the book, however, 
Cruickshank is content to let 
Smith and others tell the re- 
markable story. 

Part Two is the meat of the bi- 
ography, the years in which 
Smith rolled off classic after 
classic new rock route: Yo-yo, 
Shibboleth, The Bat, The Long 
Wait, Thunder Rib, Gob, The 
Clean Sweep, Boggle, The 
Needle — to name a few — 
and, along with Jimmy Mar- 
shall, raised the bar in winter 
climbing to such an extent that 
other lesser climbers have had 
to resort to a chronic use of 
prosthetic devices in order to 
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Review: Robin N Campbell 


keep up. The secrets of Smith's success, aside from his 
enormous ability and drive, were his promiscuity in the way 
of climbing partners — even the clannish Creagh Dhu, not 
disposed to like a middle-class Edinburgh boy from Watson's 
School, tied happily on to his rope, and wept as copiously as 
the rest of us when Smith died — and the support and com- 
petition provided by the remarkable grouping of the Marshall 
brothers and the “Currie Boys” Haston, Moriarty and 
Stenhouse. In Chapter 20, Jimmy Marshall provides an as- 
sessment of Smith and his times that is both an accurate 
history and a moving tribute. It is the best new thing in the 
book. At the end Marshall comments “Nearly 40 years on 
[he wrote the piece some time ago] | recall him as if it were 
yesterday”. That is the common experience of all who knew 
Smith: the force of his personality was so great that he is 
still constantly with us. And for those of us who were fortu- 
nate enough to play some part in these golden years of joy- 
ous exploration, the rest of our lives has been something of 
a tedious scree descent. 

As well as Marshall's fine piece, there are many other mem- 
oirs and parallel accounts from Smith's partners at home 
and abroad. We must be grateful for what Cruickshank has 
managed to extract and assemble, and not complain too 
much about what is not there, but it is perhaps unfortunate 
that there is no attempt made to set Smith’s Scottish climbs 
in the context of what had been achieved before 1957, and 
what was achieved by his peers. On crag after crag he 
produced routes that made all previous routes look like 
cowardly evasions of the obvious principal line. Another 
omission is the absence of evaluation of his strikingly nov- 
el approach to writing about climbing. Although SMC Journal 
editor Geoff Dutton offers a memoir (in Chapter 18), it is 
more about the man than about his writing. However, 
Cruickshank has scrupulously included every published 
word of Smith’s (and many excerpts from unpublished let- 
ters), so the material is all here between two boards for 
someone to do this job. 

| read Part Three with little enthusiasm. Who cares about 
the bickerings and squabbles of the Pamirs expedition? 
Who cares about these rotten Russian mountains? We 
know all we need to know to fuel our rage, that Smith died 
there in a stupid accident, surrounded by strangers. The man 
who could and did organise the sharp end of British moun- 
taineering to good effect in the greater ranges — Chris 
Bonington — came a little too late for Smith. But for those 
who care about the Pamirs expedition, Cruickshank provides 
a careful description, with new material added to Malcolm 
Slesser's Red Peak and other contemporary accounts. 

Canongate have done a very good job of production. Jimmy 
Marshall's iconic photograph, cleverly enhanced, glowers 
rebelliously from the cover. The other illustrations might seem 
a bit thin to some, particularly in the poor coverage of Smith's 
routes, but | found them evocative and moving. Most of the 
available images of Smith are here. There is an index and a 
number of helpful appendices. For £16.99 it is extremely 
good value. Smith would have laughed at the silly title. 
Wheech! would have been a better choice, and easy to find 
with Google. 

In sum, | think Cruickshank has produced a fitting memo- 
rial for his friend — surely his principal writing goal — and a 
decent history of his times. 


This review also appears in the March issue of Climber. 


Skis are not crampons 


Perkin Warbeck shows his face at the 2005 Dundee Mountain Film Festival 


undee GOOD; mountains GOOD; film festivals NOT 
BAD. I have dipped into the Dundee Mountain Film 
Festival (DMFF) before, and old TAC lags might remem- 
ber me getting ticked off by the Ed for gushing over Cath- 
erine Destivelle in TAC56. Other highlights from the past 
include appearances by Alan Hinkes and Stevie Haston. 
This, however, was my first weekend spent entirely at the 
Bonar Hall. There is a certain irony in spending a whole 
precious weekend indoors watching other people doing 
wondrous outdoor deeds. Essentially one prays for rain. 
This we got on the Saturday, so that was a bit of a result. 
Mountain film festivals abound. Edinburgh has just start- 
ed one and pulled a cracker by having Doug Scott talk on the 
anniversary of his and Haston’s 1975 epic. Banff is the 
granddaddy, and several of the films on show here derived 
from there; but the DMFF is also an old stager and obvi- 
ously warmly regarded by the luminaries speaking. It has 
some big-name sponsors, but the effort spent selling raffle 
tickets and home baking would imply that it still operates 
outwith any sort of financial comfort zone. This is gratify- 
ing, as it leaves an overwhelming impression of enthusiasm. 


Friday evening 

Rushed through from Glasgow for three films and a pod- 
ium presentation. This was the typical mix. Mountain film 
festival is a slightly erroneous title, as the top of the bill in 
each session was usually a personal presentation with a 
slideshow. The actual films took us to Baffin Island, South 
Georgia and various BASE-jumping cliffs — extreme 
snowboarding, mental sailing and getting chased by falcons 
respectively. The falcon idea was certainly the most innova- 
tive. Teaching a peregrine to chase a BASE jumper seemed 
to require an inordinate amount of patience, raw red meat 
and, as was once said of John Lennon, “a throat of leather 
and tonsils of steel”. (The falconer, unlike that of W B 
Yeats, was given to bawling his orders in a manner that 
made the touchline manner of Stuart Pearce seem bashful.) 


With the proximity of the DMFF to the Carnegie Lab of | 
| Ranulph Fiennes to produce an engaging feature. (For the 


Physics, the scientist in me baulked at the notion of the fal- 
con somehow accelerating faster than gravity to the tune of 
“six g”. The bird may have pulled six g decelerating, but it 
was all “acc” and no “dec” in the film. But this is pedantry. 
Leo Dickinson was BASE jumping with raw meat in his 
hands at age 56 and thus deserves plaudits beyond measure. 

The South Georgia film covered an expedition led by 
Chris Tiso with mad seas, several of his posh pals and a 
skeely skipper to keep them from drowning. Tiso is patron 
of the DMFF and his company a sponsor, but no nepotism 
was involved — the film deserved its place. Cleverly it com- 
bined diving on old whalers, mountaineering, penguin- 
spotting, and the obvious Shackleton references. 

The interval offered beer, coffee, home baking and per- 
usal of the art exhibition. Then it was Ian Evans and his 


| 


Himalayan slideshow. This could have worked and indeed 
almost did. The pictures were good enough and not every 
podium presenter has to be a badass climber. But whether it 


| was down to the pan-pipe music or the trance-like look on 


the presenter’s face, I (and those with me) just found it a 


| wee bit twee. 


Saturday 


I was late for the first film but discovered it didn’t show 
anyway. The DMFF has gone completely digital, and while 


| this must make for ease of cueing and reviewing, there were 


a couple of blips. High Ambition in the Himalaya did 
show, however, a salutary offering for those who see Cho 
Oyu as an easy way to do an 8000er. Eight semi-pro 
mountaineers with a decent amount of experience and 
some Sherpas with even more tried but couldn’t prevail. A 
variety of relatively mundane complications beat them 
back: dislodged contact lenses, housemaid’s knee (or 
prepatellar bursitis as a friendly physio once dignified it to 
me), etc. The drudgery of high-altitude climbing was well 
captured. Five hours of glacial moraine for every jaunt 
above base camp, for example. All the climbers appeared 
philosophical and were humbled by the experience. 

Next up was a well-crafted offering about Tom Crean. It 
started with footage of Crean’s bar in Ireland. Apparently, 


| in retirement from polar epics, he was invaded by Black 


and Tans intent on icing him. Upon ransacking this way- 
side inn, the paramilitaries found a number of medals from 
Her Majesty and decided against capital sentence. Crean’s 
possession of the sovereign’s brassware was the result of 


| heroic parts in the two great polar epics. [llogically reject- 


ed by Scott for the fatal final push to the South Pole, he 
covered a solo 18 miles to save one Teddy Evans while 
elsewhere Scott and Oates were writing their names into 
history. Not content with this, Crean then badgered 
Shackleton into allowing him to join his ill-fated expedi- 
tion with its climax in the epic traverse of South Georgia. 
Surviving relatives mixed their narrative with the likes of 


record, Fiennes now looks like the Duke of Edinburgh 
and appears to have lost several stones. Perhaps this is his 
normal weight, having had to carry flab to live off on his 
own calorie-deficient adventures.) The Crean film pro- 
duced another of the technical blips when the last five 
minutes were just lost, so I never found out if he died in 
his bed or if the Black and Tans came back. 

On the digital issue, I did wonder whether the computer- 
driven slideshows had the resolution that 35mm transpar- 
encies would have had. Quickfire action with snowboard- 
ers can survive any reproduction format however, and there 
must be a massive ease-of-production quotient gained by 
sticking everything on a laptop. 

On to the afternoon and a series of shorts featuring, the 
aforementioned quickfire action. Soundless avalanches in 
Colorado were followed by an ice-climbing competition 
(Ouray Ice) in the same state. Only two people completed 
the prescribed route — a man and a woman, Simon An- 
thamatten and Ines Papert. Is ice climbing the first sport 
where gender-parity might be anticipated? Next up, some 
mad bikers who jump about in the woods but who stun us 
most with some jumping and balancing antics on the 


fences of a car park. This film won third prize. (Warning: 
your correspondent knows a man whose mate is quadriple- 
gic from performing similar bike stunts in the back garden.) 

On to Sinners, an elegiac paean to skiing in the sort of 
powder that makes skiers look like they have vacuum clean- 
ers under their planks blasting snow up into their faces. 
Then we’re in Colombia where the maniacs’ whitewater 
kayaking is only achieved via an uneasy truce with drug 
barons. Ridiculous waterfalls are negotiated and at least 
one visit to casualty is whimsically filmed. 

At the interval I noticed that the Bonar Hall coat-rack 
contained nothing, but Gore-Texes. With the addition of 
rucksacks, the two guys who entered in front of me could 
have been set for the hill. 

Next came the set-piece of Saturday afternoon: Nancy 
Hansen, a highly personable Canadian who has bagged all 
54 mountains in that country over 11000 feet. She kicked 
off with a comparison between her feat and Munrobag- 
ging. The main differences would be the technical nature 
of some of her ascents, the inaccessibility and the more se- 
lect band of whom Nancy is the first female. She was an 
engaging speaker with a self-deprecation typical of all the 
podium presenters. Her round involved 400,000 miles, 
many of them on logging roads, and saw off two trucks. Some 
of the peaks were only climbed by one other party that year. 

Saturday night is the big one at DMFF, and often sells 
out. This year it kicked off with Thumbnail, the overall 
prizewinner. This followed two women who insisted on 
kayaking from somewhere in Greenland to somewhere 
else. This in itself might have been enough for some, but 
they then further insisted on making the first female ascent 
of the highest cliff in the world. Someone knows good 
box-office, as every opportunity was taken to show off the 
tanned, toned physiques of the (settle down — Ed.). 


The final speaker on the Saturday, and thus the king of | 


the hill, was Dave Hahn, Everest multi-summiteer and 
Mallory discoverer. Self-deprecation was again the order, 
with Hahn claiming that, unlike the Thumbnail women, he 
tries never to have his arms above his head. The present- 
ation included the now-ubiquitous clip of the Mallory dis- 
covery, but that can take a few more showings. Like Conrad 
Anker, whom I have heard analyse the same event, Hahn 
treats the Mallory memory with utmost respect. Again like 
Anker, Hahn seems the most likeable and humble of chaps, 
his six Everest and 23 Vinson ascents notwithstanding. 
Sunday 
Hot Aches, directed by Kevin Neal, was one of my favour- 
ites. A low-budget spin through the Scottish ice-climbing 
season of 2003/04 — yes, it appears there was one. The kill- 
er idea was to get some participants to attempt climbs 
above their current skill level. Hence three somewhat photo- 
genic young women were introduced to the sport in the 
film. But more riveting, a chap called Ian “Cheese” Rudkin 
attempted a climb beyond his grade. This made for excel- 
lent drama as exemplified by his un-self-conscious swear- 
ing, as his feet scrabbled madly on the frozen Geal Charn 
waterfall when his last protection was measurably distant. 
Then there was skiing down Mount Cook (this is the sort 
of thing DMFF punters quickly get used to). Another great 
film with all sorts of worthy aspects including a big nod to 
Maori culture: insignia painted on skis and a haka to send 
off the climbers. Double the issues pertain when not only 
does one want to ascend a big mountain but also then ski 
down it. Your correspondent is a pretty crap skier and an 
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icy red run is all it takes to make him a knock-kneed slith- 
ering, skittering wretch. When skiers of the quality of these 
chaps end up looking the same, one wonders at the severity 
of the slope. Skis are not crampons, and one slip means 
death. Suffice to say, they get down. 

The weekend was becoming, a marathon when we got to 
Kevin Thaw, a witty and engaging speaker and one of the 
few people at the event to have caught the notion that digi- 
tal presentations can use more than one slide per frame. His 
covered three expeditions, firstly to Pitcairn Island where, 
having bluffed some sponsorship out of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, he struggled to fulfil the climbing agen- 
da — but did, however, manage to get invited out most 
nights by the locals. He then described a Himalayan ex- 
pedition made possible by the usual sponsorship but 
where half of the money was spent on a cataract operation 
project for the Nepalese locals. Part of the deal was to 
have been the eventual ascent of Cholatse by the eye doc- 
tor. Sadly this didn’t happen, but the venture was a decent 
attempt to plough something back into the lives of the 
hosts. Finally, Thaw teamed up with wunderkind Leo 
Holding to push a lightweight line up the granite of Fitz- 
roy. Climbing sponsorship, although ubiquitous, has a long 
way to go before it rivals athletics or football. Holding, wears 
his Berghaus and Thaw his North Face, but no corporate 
apparatchik has told them not to be photographed together. 

The last speaker was Mick Fowler, the mountaineering 
taxman. Fowler is always good value, but the best bit was 
Ian R Mitchell’s intro. As readers will know, Mitchell is a 
sublime anecdotalist, and freed from having to grind his 
own organ he introduced Fowler via an extended discourse 
on his (IRM’s) own dealings with the Inland Revenue. The 
punchline duly arrived when the taxman tells Mitchell that 
his writing (for which he gave up a career at the chalk face) 
is to be treated as “a hobby”. Fowler breezed through his 
own interesting career which involved two encounters with 


| the police — but much of the presentation was similar to 


that described in my piece in TAC60, so we’ll end here. 

I have filled this review with detail, but overall it’s the feel 
of the DMFF that is one of its strengths. The festival has 
its sponsors, as do many of the speakers, but it’s still an 
enthusiasts’ event run by enthusiasts. Some sessions were 
sparsely attended, but I found something of interest in every 
one. Although I didn’t barge up to any of the principal 
speakers, it would have been quite in keeping with the event. 
One can’t but compare with a rock gig where the most non- 
descript of talents has an entourage hanging around at the 
stage door in the hope of a few snatched words. Here we 
had genuine stars of the mountaineering world wandering 
around unpestered by the respectful Dundee public. 


Sales and salvationism 


Following the death of Rob Milne on Everest (see TAC65. 
p4), Rab Anderson has taken over as convenor of the 
Scottish Mountaineering Club publications sub-committee, 
and as general editor of the club’s hillwalking guidebooks. 
Here he responds to a few questions about his role. 


Congratulations on your appointment, albeit in such 
sad circumstances. Have you been involved with the 
publications wing of the SMC for long? Are the new 
responsibilities taking up a lot of your spare time? 


Rob was a good friend and someone with whom | had 
shared a lot of good days on the hill ever since our first 
route together in 1980, so he will be missed. He did a lot 
of good work on Scottish Mountaineering Club / Trust pub- 
lications and will be a hard act to follow. 

I've been on the SMC publications sub-committee for 
longer than | can remember, must be around 25 years. 
Graham Tiso was convenor at the time and when he ap- 
proached me | decided to see what was involved. Need- 
less to say, the fact that | have been there that long 
means | find it interesting and worthwhile. The committee 
is reasonably large, and we are always keen to recruit 
those who are active in the Club so that we can keep our 
finger on the pulse. 

At this stage | am not quite sure how much time these 
roles will take. However, it’s inevitable that it will be more 
than | think! Once you get to the book-production side of 
things this is much more labour-intensive and a hell of lot 
of time and effort goes into this from all involved. 


The SMC publishes guidebooks to the Munros and 
the Corbetts, a series of district guidebooks, and of 
course Munro’s Tables. Do all these come under your 
control? What about the climbing and scrambling 
guides, the annual journal, and books such as Robin 
N Campbell’s The Munroist’s Companion? And what 
of multimedia productions, the Munros CD and so on? 


Control is not really the word, but the sub-committee is 
involved with all these publications and productions, with 
the exception of the SMT titles and the annual SMC Jour- 
nal, which has always been dealt with separately and has 
its own editor. As you might imagine, there is a lot on the 
go and | simply try and keep the meetings on the right 
track. In the background there is fair amount of liaison 
with the production side of things, much of which is done 
in-house. Like most committees, there are various roles 
for its members and | have taken on the role of general 
editor of our hillwalkers’ guidebooks. | would also like to 
think that | have a fairly active mind and | do have ideas, 
so we will have to wait and see what comes of this. 

A reprint — with minor amendments — of the Munros 
guidebook is in the pipeline. When is this due out, 
and what else is lined up for the next few years? 


The Munros should be out by April 2006. It perhaps start- 
ed out as having minor amendments, but a fair amount of 


work is being put in and there will be a number of notice- | 


able changes, which will effectively give us a new book. 

The next year or two is due to be particularly busy for 
our publishing programme. We have already published 
five of our new series of climbers’ guides, as well as our 
Scottish Rock Climbs selected guide. There are still an- 
other six left in the old series with Northern Highlands 
Central, The Cairngorms and Northern Highlands South 
hopefully all coming out in 2006. We also plan to bring out 
a dedicated “sport climbing” guide to Scotland next year, 
as well as the first of two scrambles guides similar to 
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Skye Scrambles. Then there are the walkers’ guides cur- 
rently being worked on, the first of which we are planning 
to roll out in early 2007. There are also some new titles in 
the planning and production stage, but for obvious rea- 
sons | won't say anything about them. One that | can say 
something about, although it’s an SMT title, is a book on 
the Scottish mountain environment, expected out early 
in 2006. This has been written by a number of experts in 
their fields and is being supported by Scottish Natural 
Heritage, so it should prove to be very interesting. 


What kind of sales figures has the club had for its 
various guidebooks over the years? 


About all | can really say here is that sales do quite nicely 
and continue to grow. When | first came into publications 
our district guidebooks, or hillwalkers’ guides as they are 
now known, used to support the climbers’ guidebooks. 


| However, a lot of work on the climbers’ guides, together 


with an increase in the number of climbers, has seen 
these guides do very well for themselves. | would hope 
that anyone who has seen Scottish Rock Climbs will be 
impressed. With this book we have fully embraced desk- 
top publishing and the digital camera revolution to pro- 
duce a state-of-the-art full-colour guidebook. | would like 
to think this firmly places us as the market leader in this 
particular area of publishing. 

Our district guidebooks continue to prove popular and | 


| am sure as we develop these and apply the expertise of 


our production team, then they will become even better. 
Needless to say, The Munros and The Corbetts books 
both do extremely well. 


The SMC and the SMT have their names on the spines 
of various books — eg Munro’s Tables is an SMC 
book, while Peter Drummond’s Scottish Hill and 
Mountain Names is an SMT one. Is there any rhyme 
or reason to this? 


The Trust publishes books for both the SMC and itself. 
Although there are some exceptions at the moment, it’s 
generally the guidebooks that have SMC on the spine. 


Since its formation [in 1889], the Club has always produ- 
ced this type of information for climbers and walkers and 
will continue to do so. The SMT occasionally publishes 
its own books, either because the author is not an SMC 
member, or because it has been approached with a man- 
uscript that does not quite fit the SMC’s publications re- 
mit and it feels should be produced in the interest of 
walkers and climbers. Unfortunately, the SMT does not 
have the resources to do everything that comes its way. 


The 2004 North-west Highlands guidebook appears 
to have been well received. It marked something of a 
departure for the SMC in that it combined the old 
Northern Highlands and Western Highlands guides. 
What’s the timescale for revision of the other district 
guides, and will there be further “mergers”, eg Cen- 
tral Highlands combined with Southern Highlands? 


This guide has gone down very well, but it’s not strictly 
true to say that it was the first to combine two district 
areas since it was the Bennet/Strang edition of North- 
west Highlands that combined two guides back in 1990. 


Anyway, we continually strive to improve our publications 
and this is just one of a number of improvements up for 
consideration. To some extent it’s dependent on the 
amount of information that an area can contain and what 
our authors provide. The process of revising books such 
as these is fairly lengthy, and although all authors are in 
place the next district guide is not due out until early 2007. 


When the SMC’s first Munro-specific guidebook came 
out in the mid-1980s, its only real rival was Irvine 
Butterfield’s The High Mountains. Now there is a range 
— Steve Kew’s Walking the Munros books for Cic- 
erone, the Pocket Mountains series, the McNeish sta- 
ble, Storer — but there also appear to be more peo- 
ple going to the hills. Is it proving harder or easier to 
sell the SMC “brand” than a couple of decades ago? 


| suppose ours was the first and is still the market leader, 
but yes, it is becoming more competitive, especially as 
other commercially minded publishers step in on the act. 
Hillwalking is hugely popular and as a result there is a 
large readership base, so any material on the hills is bound 
to be of interest. Like most people, | have a number of 
different books on my shelf. Competition is good for us 
since it keeps us on our toes, and good for the walkers 
and climbers since it gives them a better product. 


The popularity of the Munro and Corbett guidebooks 
has led to many obvious “baggers’ paths”. The SMC 


(or SMT?) puts a lot of money into path repair, but is | 


there unease within the Club about the way “corri- 
dorisation” seems to link directly to erosion? 


The first thing | would say here is that a lot of the routes 
in our Munros and Corbetts guidebooks were already 
long-established and would have seen increased traffic 
despite our books. Anyone involved in the hills should be 
aware of their impact on the environment, and we in 
SMC publications are no different. All profits from our 
publications go to the SMT and a large chunk of this 
goes to work on footpaths, as well as other mountain- 
related causes. Corridorisation may well have a direct 
impact on erosion, but you could argue it is focused ona 
smaller area and therefore something can be done about 
it. Routes all over the hill could well spread the impact 
over a greater area. There are a number of factors that 
affect where we go on the hill, such as car parking, the lie 
of the land and routes converging on a common point. 
After all, we generally follow specific geographical lines 
and if left to our own hill sense on an open hill we usually 
end up taking a line that others have before us. 

| would also say that, apart from perhaps seeing an- 
other commercial opportunity, our book and CD-ROM The 
Corbetts and Other Scottish Hills were produced to show 
that there are other things to do than simply the Munros. 

| suppose another way of looking at this issue is that if 
it wasn’t us then it would be somebody else, and at least 
money from the purchase of our books goes towards do- 
ing something about erosion problems. 


Is there also concern that the sheep-like tendencies 
of many hillgoers — mindlessly following guidebook 
routes — is anathema to the idea of adventure and 
exploration? Put another way, to use the SMC’s own 
jargon, is the club in danger of selling its ultra- 
montane soul to the salvationists? 


It's a bit unfair to classify many hillgoers as having sheep- 
like tendencies, although | see where you are coming 
from. The hills are there for us all to enjoy and there are 
many reasons why we take to the hills. Not everyone 
wants adventure and exploration and some are happy to 
be pointed in the right direction to maximise their enjoy- 
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ment. There are those who like 
to be different, and there are 
certainly enough of them in- 
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way, a different route. In SMC- 
speak, the salvationists can take their pick from the lists 
and the ultramontanes can find their own exercise. | flit 
between the two, one day with an ice axe in my hand, the 
next with a fishing rod! | certainly don’t think there is any 
danger of the SMC selling its ultramontane soul, and for 
those who might be worried, | can assure them that this is 
still alive and well. Anyway, our leisure time is important 
and the hills are there to be enjoyed, so each to their own. 


There was considerable controversy — and not a lit- 
tle publicity in the mainstream press — concerning 
the changes made to Munro’s Tables in 1997. Two 
comments heard at the time were that (a) the revision 
was simply a way for the SMC to sell more books, 
and (b) it was curious that all eight Munro promo- 
tions were on National Trust for Scotland land, while 
the privately owned and ripe-for-promotion Glas 
Leathad Beag on Ben Wyvis remained a mere Top. 
Were such comments mere cynicism? 


First of all, | would say that | think it’s perfectly. accept- 
able for the SMC to revise the Tables. It published them in 
the first place and continues to maintain them as things 
change and new information comes to light. | have heard 
the Club accused of standing still and | have heard it ac- 
cused of being too forward-thinking, which just goes to 
show that you can’t please everyone. At the time the Tables 
were revised | know that various people were consulted 
and that included some who were not SMC members. 
Anyway, if we had stuck with Munro’s original Tables you 
would not have to do the In Pinn, only the lower Sgurr 
Dearg. Just think what doing the Munros would be like 
without that guillotine-like blade hanging over you! 

| was involved in our publications when we first pub- 
lished The Munros [in 1985] and was also there when we 
discussed the new edition of the Tables. | can categori- 
cally assure the cynics out there that at no point did we 
ever discuss, or even consider, that this was a way for us 
to sell more books. If this was our aim, then | am sure we 
have could have come up with some other ideas. 

Curious indeed that all eight promotions were on NTS 
land, and your question is the first time | even knew that, 
so that kind of kills off that conspiracy theory | hope. 
What was the theory — bribery and corruption? This is 
Scottish mountaineering, so | think not. 

If the truth be told, at the time | was in a mischievous 
mood and all for finding some obscure tops to elevate to 
Munro status, not hills most people do as a matter of 
course. When | suggested this, Donald Bennet scowled 
at me and that was that. | ended up getting well and 
truly hoisted by my own petard, though. Earlier that year | 
had done a big round of Mullach na Dheiragain and Sgurr 
nan Ceathreamhnan from Glen Elchaig, including all the 
Tops. | even did the obscure Creag nan Clachan Geala, in 
case anyone ever decided to elevate that to Top status, 
before finishing over the two Tops on the north ridge. Just 
one little problem, though: there are now three Tops on 
the north ridge, as | found to my dismay when the revised 
Tables came out and | saw that Stuc Fraoch Choire was a 


| Top. | had considered doing this but ignored it because it 


was not in the Tables at the time and my map had no spot 
height against it. That damn book/nill also caught me out 
with the deletion of Stob Coire nan Dearcag, which | did 


- that day, and the addition of Stob Coire na Cloiche, which 
| did not do and later had to combine with An Socach. 
Stuc Fraoch Choire remains a thorn in my side. Looking 
on the bright side, though, it gives the chance to go back 
to fully appreciate the Falls of Glomach at the start of the 
day, rather than hobble past them in gathering darkness. 

| don’t think anyone can dispute that the eight hills 
promoted had the required attributes for Munro status. | 


have no idea whether Glas Leathad Beag was consid- | 


ered, but this is just the kind of Top | would like to have 


seen elevated, since it’s nicely “out there” and probably 
not done by many people. | will certainly raise that one in 
the future. Tick done, so it suits me! Anyway, if you are 
looking at contenders for Munro status, what about Sgurr 
na Lapaich in Affric? The height gain might not be as 
significant as some, but it’s a fair distance out along a 
spur. | assume these will be considered when the Tables 
are next looked at. 


Then there is Knight’s Peak. It’s been listed as a 914m 
Munro Top since 1997, but no OS map gives it this 
height and Harveys seem convinced it’s a couple of 
metres lower. Its inclusion implies that the SMC knows 
its height to the nearest tenth of a metre, as 914m is 
generally regarded as being below Munro height, as 
with Foinaven and the Torridon Beinn Dearg. There 
are suspicions that Knight’s Peak was included be- 
cause it’s technically awkward, even though it contra- 
venes the First Law of Munros: that a summit needs 
to be 3000ft or over. Any comments? 


| knew that when | said | would put my head into The 
Angry Corrie’s mouth this one would bite! What | would 
say is that | have not seen anything yet that fully con- 
firms this to be a Munro Top. Equally, there is nothing to 


fully confirm that it is not. The policy on mountain heights | 


in the Tables is to use the latest published data from the 
OS where available. As far as | am aware, in 1997 there 
was no metric height for Knight’s Peak and only a rather 
dated large-scale imperial map that could not cope with 
the chaotic Cuillin landscape. The height was measured 
using the best available means at the time — the cari- 
catured “SMC steam-driven precision altimeter” [see 
TAC35 p10]. The measurement was 914.4m, exactly 
3000 feet, and this was simply rounded down to 914m 
in the Tables. | understand that this was also checked 
against the adjacent Sgurr nan Gillean. It’s an obvious 
candidate to be looked at and | certainly don’t think it was 
added because it’s technically more challenging. 

| am not an expert in the world of mountain heights and 
| don’t Know whether the method or the accuracy of the 
altimeter used were suitable. So, my dilemma for the re- 
vised edition of The Munros is whether to show Knight’s 
Peak as a Munro Top, or a Corbett Top. Unless someone 
can prove to me that Knight’s Peak is less than 914.4m, 
then | will simply reflect what the 1997 Munro’s Tables 
states: that Knight's Peak is a Munro Top. | have raised 
this with the OS. 
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For the moment, the simplest thing is to perhaps play 
safe and if you are doing Munros and Tops then make a 
weekend of it to get both the In Pinn and Knight’s Peak. 
Mind you, | have done the In Pinn when it was like a bar 
of soap and one day of that would be enough for most! 


There’s a rumour that Stob na Doire on the Buachaille 
is soon to be upgraded from a Top to a full Munro. 
Are you able to shed any light on this? 


' First | have heard of that one, so no light whatsoever, I’m 


afraid. The Buachaille would fall over under the weight of 
another Munro! Who starts such rumours? Don’t you 
think Stob Coire nan Lochan would make a better Munro? 


Do you regard yourself as a walker, climber or all- 
round hill man? And if forced to choose, would you 
take winter or summer? 


’'m a climber, but many who climb in Scotland are all- 
rounders. It’s partly out of necessity due to the climate 
and largely to do with how lucky we are to live in such a 
small country with so much on our doorstep. | used to 
play in the Pentlands as a child and came into climbing 
through walking whilst still at school, so have always 
walked. | feel that being a climber allows me to make full 
use of the Scottish landscape. On the rock | am just as 
happy in the urban surroundings of Dumbarton Rock as | 
am high on Bidean’s Church Door Buttress. Out walking, 
| am just as happy in the Pentlands, where | continue to 
play, as somewhere more remote such as Ben Alder. | 
recently did a fine round of nine Donalds (well, it’s that in 
“our” Tables until someone tampered with the list and 
came up with New Donalds and deletions!) around Ettrick 
Head, so am not fixated on heading up north all the time. 

| am also well into fly-fishing and just being in the hills, 
not necessarily on them. | have had great days fishing 
places like Rannoch Moor and the hill lochs in the far 
north-west. Late last season | took my rod along on the 
brilliant Lochinver-to-Elphin traverse over Suilven and 
caught/retumed at the foot of Suilven. | suppose this all 
means that | should answer again and say all-round hill 
man. | am also fortunate (or unfortunate?) in that my wife 
shares in all of these activities with me, even the fishing. 

Summer or winter? Difficult question. Some of my most 
memorable days climbing and walking have been in win- 
ter. | have a bit of a reputation as having been quite 
“handy” as a winter climber, and was at the forefront of 
developments for a long time, so | have done some pretty 
memorable stuff. As far as winter walking (it’s really moun- 
taineering in winter) is concemed, the South Glen Shiel 
ridge in full midwinter condition, in a day from Edinburgh, 


| is hard to beat. This leads me to believe | should say win- 


ter, but because we are blessed with the changing sea- 
sons, which give us the chance to play in different sur- 
roundings all the time, perhaps it should be both winter 
and summer. However, | will make a choice and say sum- 
mer because there is more daylight and as well as being 
able to do things in the midweek evenings there is just so 
much more time to be out enjoying all the things | want to 
do. Mind you, sitting on top of Angel’s Peak in the middle 
of winter and watching the sun set until everything is black 
and starry is pretty hard to beat too — mmmmh! 


Do you have a favourite hill? 


Easy one that in light of some of my previous answers. 
No, just the one | am on at the time. 


Finally, if anyone using an SMC guidebook finds a 
mistake in a route description, or knows of a change 
in the on-the-ground situation — say a bridge having 
collapsed or a new car park having been opened — 


is there a way they can contact either you or one of 
your colleagues with a view to feeding this informa- 
tion into the publication process? 


The best thing to do is go to www.smc.org.uk where 
there is a feedback button. We are more than happy to 
receive information and in fact | have just put a call out to 
this effect via the MCofS Scottish Mountaineer maga- 
zine. Information is passed on to the relevant guidebook 
author and will also probably be noted on the website. 


Ed. — Just over seven months after Rob Milne’s death, the 
SMC lost another of its office-bearers when honorary librar- 
ian lan Angell died in a fall near Arrochar on 14 January, 
aged 66. Possibly the only son of Norfolk to have combined 
passions for campanology and crampons, he was a kind and 
knowledgeable man who did much work cataloguing the 


SMC library in Hutchesons’ Hall on Glasgow's Ingram St. His 
passing will be felt by club colleagues (he was in the Alpine 
Club as well as the SMC, had connections with the JMCS 
and was a founder member of Wasdale MAT in his Lakeland 
days), by hill-history researchers, and most of all, of course, 
by his family and close friends, to whom condolences go 
out. St Columba’s at Largs was overflowing for the funeral, 
on a fine winter's day with Arran and the Clyde looking 
great. He had been desperately unlucky, having slipped 
(probably on ice) and fallen into a slit-cleft on the lower slopes 
of A’Chrois. When Arrochar MRT found his body next day 
they estimated the cleft to be less than a metre wide at its 
opening, but 10m deep and hidden by vegetation. This is a 
notorious area for such mantraps, so for the sake of future 
accident prevention it's worth giving the grid ref: NN294063, 
near the treeline on the Succoth / Glen Loin side of the hill. 


How much is a trig point worth? Hard to say, but 22-27 Jan- 
uary saw one appear for auction on eBay, starting price £50. 
Then, after five days of the seven-day sale period (when there 
had been precisely zero bids), a note appeared onsite: “The 
seller ended this listing early because the item is no longer avail- 


able for sale.” The would-be seller was an Essex-based eBayer | 


using the ID “lumpos1”, who had 
posted this product description: 
“Ordnance Survey triangulation sta- 
tion. Concrete obelisk OS 3353 inc- 
luding brass dials. Base dimen- 
sions 24" x 24". Height above 
ground 48". Buyer to collect.” There 
i .. was also a photograph of the uproot- 
j fy’ ed trig beside a green tractor that 

a Ea: had presumably done the uprooting. 

As to which trig it was, cross-referencing the benchplate with the 
database at www.trigpointinguk.com indicated the pillar at 
North Ockendon, TQ596854 on Landranger 177 — just east of 
the M25, deep on Albion's Plain. It appears to have been surplus 
to requirements for some time, as the only record of S3353 on 
the trigpointing site (“for those people who are physically unable 
to walk past a trigpoint [sic] without bagging it’) is by a user 
known as “saginanivalis” who found no trace of it on 18/1/04. 

Needless to say, the proposed sale caused unhappiness with- 
in the hardcore trigging community, for whom such pillars should 
have preservation orders slapped on them. Word is that the OS 
was contacted, and pressure from the mapping agency might 
well have been the reason why the trig was withdrawn from sale. If 
that was the legal situation, then fair enough. But surely an alter- 
native would have been for some trig fan to have stumped up the 
£50 and given it a good home in his or her back garden. 


Changing the subject ever so slightly, there is great news 
concerning Ginge Fullen and his quest to visit as many national 
highpoints as he can (see TAC62 pp4—5). On 25/12/00 he reached 
the 2908m summit of Tahat, Algeria, the start of a concerted at- 
tack on the 53 African highpoints. (His actual first had been Kili- 
manjaro, Tanzania, exactly eight years earlier.) Then, on 4/12/05, 
after more adventures than you could shake an insect-infested 
stick at, he completed his task by topping-out 2321m Bikku Bitti 
in Libya — which also brought his worldwide highpoint tally to 
150. This barely scrapes at the story, however. Fullen is arguably 
the most intrepid of all explorers, be it in terms of physical effort, 
ability to cope with war-zone situations (his naval commando train- 
ing helps considerably here), or purely in exploratory terms in that 
he has repeatedly discovered new highpoints for countries 
where the commonly accepted summit was wrong. The person- 
al profile section at www.gingefullen.com is a must-read, as 
seen in this extract: “In preparation for the African project | suc- 
cessfully completed an arduous three-week Tropical Survival 
Course in Australia learning all about living in desert and jungle 
environments. The course is run by the Australian Air Force for 
pilots and aircrew who could be shot down behind enemy lines. 
Most people, | found out, try and avoid this course for most of 
their careers. Once others found out | had volunteered for it they 
all thought | was mad [...] Logistically the Project was some- 
times fairly difficult to organise, physically sometimes very hard, 
add to that the different wars, conflicts and military coups, the 
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threat of landmines, the danger of snakes, lions and even 
crocodiles. Oh, plus the occasional life threatening moments 
such as being held at gunpoint in Somalia, arrested and taken for 
a mercenary in Liberia, held in a stranglehold and robbed by a 
gang of 5 in Kenya and coming within 10 metres of a wild ele- 
phant blocking the jungle path on Congo's highest mountain...” 


Also out in the wider world, Rory Dutton has asked for a plug 
for www.mtnforum.org/news/special.cfm, where there is an 
appeal to pay for Kathmandu-made tents aimed at sheltering 
Himalayan people made homeless by the October earthquake. 
Dutton notes: “I’ve no connection with either organisation — 
just stumbled upon the website and thought it seemed a good, 
practical approach. The credit card links etc seem to work fine.” 


Back to more mundane matters. TAC17 p13 argued that the 
public toilets on the waterfront beside the Pit Stop Cafe at Ar- 
rochar were among the finest to be found in Scotland: clean, spa- 
cious, free at the point of peeing, plus they even had potted 
plants in the foyer. All was well for a while, then there was a 
spell when they were mysteriously and annoyingly locked. Now 
they’ve been bulldozed, with the nearest alternative being at 
Tarbet pier, which is not the same thing at all, particularly if head- 
ing for the Loch Long hills. Is this part of some National Park 
revamp of public amenities? A pretty stupid revamp if so. Even if 
the argument is that the Arrochar loos were in a state of decay 
or were being vandalised (not the case in the mid-1990s, at 
least), why did the authorities allow them to get that way? It's 
another example of for-the-common-good taxpayers’ money 
being meddled with. (On which subject, more next time on the 


| absurd proposal to charge for use of the West Highland Way...) 


More online silliness. Thanks to David Cunningham who spot- 
ted this user review of Aberfeldy’s Tom Weir (see TAC64 p8) on 
the Amazon CD sales site: “| adore Aberfeldy. Their fey indie pop 
is mesmerizing and can put a smile on your face [...] the real 
gem is the very catchy Go-Between-ish ‘Tom Weir’. Its [sic] a 
totally throwaway pop song about an alcoholic indie kid...” 

Now there's an image: the bobblehatted nonagenarian grand 
old man of the Scottish hills as Buckie-swigging gig-going 
ned. (The review originates from the Alternative Malta site — 
see www.paul.camyouths.com/am/reviews/review1 44.htm) 


And on the subject of grand old men, the feature on Miles 
Hutchinson's 50-years-on ascent of Ben Hope (TAC66 p10) 
included two bits of blatant innumeracy, the kind of thing that 
will give TAC a bad name. First was the statement that John 
Dow “perhaps reached the 49-year mark" in terms of how long 
he lived post-completion, whereas completing on 4/6/33 and 
dying in 1972 gives a span of around 39 years. Then came 
the suggestion re Hutchinson himself that “there's no reason 
why he shouldn't live until 9 May 2112”. This would be nice — 
and it would be even nicer were we all around in 2112 to see it 
happen — but barring dramatic advances in medical science 
it isn't very likely. Thanks go to the reliably numerate Ken 
Stewart for spotting both blunders. The editor (who wrote the 
piece and is supposed to know about hill-history things and 
about numbers) is shamefaced and chastened, while the 
proofreader has been ordered to spend 40 days and 40 nights 
wearing an Opus Dei cilice by way of penitence. 


Beg s,eyeina 


Thoughts and feedback 


David Purchase, Hamish Brown and Paul Hesp offer some thoughts on matters arising from TAC 


IN RECENT ISSUES, particularly TAC60 and TAC64, there 
have been articles and editorial comments nearly all of which 


- oppose the practice of charging for car parking. At the risk of 
_ being ostracised by TAC Towers, may I suggest that, as walk- 


ers, we need to adopt a more considered attitude? 

Most estates in Scotland are not opposed to responsible 
access. (It is different south of the border.) There are excep- 
tions, but these should be dealt with individually with the 
help of the new access legislation. 

On the other hand, we should recognise that, as walkers, 
we contribute nothing directly to the maintenance of the land 
we enjoy and perhaps even, occasionally and inadvertently, 
damage. We may contribute indirectly by supporting a con- 


_ servation charity. We do benefit the local economy by buy- 
_ ing food, staying in B&Bs, drinking in pubs, etc, but this 


does not help the estates per se, though it may help some of 
the individuals who work on them. So we should be careful 
not to appear to offer a kneejerk reaction to any practical 
methods of enabling support. 

These days, nobody becomes rich because they own an 
estate. (It was different in the 19th century, but that was some 
time ago.) Many of those who own an estate do so because 
they were already rich and could afford to buy it; but as a way 


of making more money, this is probably about as efficient as | 


buying a football club. 

There are, it seems to me, very few ways in which estates 
can try to recoup a modest return from those of us who enjoy 
walking over their land. Don’t get me wrong: we should have 


the right to do this (provided we act responsibly). But if we | 


want to do so in the way most convenient to us, by parking as 
close as we can to the hill, then it is not unreasonable to pay 
for it. This is not a charge for access: it is a charge for leaving 
our lumps of metal on estate land while we are out walking. 

One argument is that “the charges make it more difficult for 
the less well off to enjoy the hills”. I find this unconvincing. 
For all of us, poor or not, the costs of running a car and 
paying for the fuel to drive it to the hill will overwhelm any 
extra cost of parking. 

Take one hypothetical example. If a car park had been built 
close to Lawers village 25 years ago, how convenient that 
would have been — and how much hassle would have been 
avoided? That could have been done by the local authority, 
INTERESTING HOW the matter of cairns, memorials on top 
of Ben Nevis etc has cropped up, along with the growing 
spread of roadside tat marking fatalities. (See TAC66 p14.) 
One solution for those who dislike such things is simply to 
avoid them, and I've kept away from the summits of Ben 
Nevis and Cairn Gorm for a couple of decades now. Not so 
easy with roads. 

| frequently stay at a house in rural Fife which has a long 
field stretching out from it between road and river. Every year 
two or three cars end up in this field, having lost control on 
the modest wiggles and dips of the road. One spot has a 
rotting pile of flowers which is periodically renewed, pre- 
sumably by the parents of the tearaway who killed himself 
racing a friend into the hidden dip. There are no flowers for 
the couple in the car coming the other way who were also 
wiped out. TAC66 also mentioned the ostentatious public 
hysteria when Diana was killed in Paris. In all the reports on 
that sad fiasco | never heard a single question asked about 
the crazy irresponsibility of their driving at 90mph in a city. 
They were as culpable as the boy racers in Fife. Self-gratifi- 
cation lay behind both. 

Recently, for the first time in some years, | walked the Forth 
and Clyde Canal from Lock 27 down to the Clyde at Bowling. 
Some parts are incredibly rural, tree-lined or with views to 
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or by a landowner. If the former, it might have been free; but 
I am not quite clear why the taxpayer should stump up for 
something that, frankly, would be of value only to hillwalkers. 
So it should be “pay and display”, as in Lakeland and Snow- 
donia, and then I see no distinction between a charge by the 
authority and one by the owner of the land. 

I sympathise with Adam Watson’s complaint (TAC60 p16) 
that the “short-stay tourists” cannot now park for a short 
while in order to take a photograph. But how would he pro- 
pose to solve this? If a few spaces were left by the A93 near 
Keiloch, we all know that they would be permanently occu- 
pied by the cars, some left there for several days, of walkers 
who wanted to save a few quid. Paradoxically, the tourists 
expect to pay for their short-term parking, while we walkers 
think we should be able to park all day, or longer, for nothing. 

An “ecological” argument is often used: that we should he 
discouraging car-use by not providing parking facilities. 
Charges might also appear to be a discouragement, but the 
effect is trivial: walkers will park somewhere anyway. Our 
society is such that, for most walkers most of the time, a car 
is the only practical means of enjoying our hobby. It may well 
be right to try to change this, but this will require serious 
long-term political commitment to unpopular policies, not the 
sort of ad hoc obstructionism that underlies this objection to 
car parks and charges. 

Perhaps there is a better method by which hillwalkers (most 
of us, not just the charitable few) can contribute a little to the 
land we enjoy. If so, I would be delighted to hear of it. If not, 
then we need to think things through just a little bit more. At 
least we know that the estates providing parking for walkers, 
even at a charge, must also be welcoming us on to their land. 
They will not make much of a return if they are obstructive. 


the Kilpatrick hills. | spent half an hour watching a family of 
swans where the cygnets were learning to fly. One of the 
delights of the canal is seeing the original bascule bridges. 
But, progressing west, these became more covered in graf- 
fiti. Hardly an inch of the Linnvale bridge was not so de- 
meaned. And as the vast Clyde shopping centre neared, 
the water was littered with bottles, carry-oot containers and 
the inevitable shopping trolleys. Every building had defen- 
ces the MOD couldn't better. There were no pleasure craft 
on the water. This was the Drumchapel-Clydebank area. 

Over much of the summer past I've also been frantically 
visiting Scottish graveyards, preparing for a slideshow on 
these. The great attraction lies in the 18th-century carved 
stones, folk-art pictures of scenes such as Adam and Eve, 
or trade-guild carvings of sailing ships or of a smith and his 
apprentice working at an anvil. The topic is not at all 
sombre, and the title — “Guddling among the graves” — 
hints at this. I've a photo showing a date of death: April 31. 
And another: Born 1859, Died 1840. 

Most people's images of graveyards will be the Victorian 
acres of marble angels, obelisks and draped urns, senti- 
mentality rife. There's plenty of that — and they all too often 
cleared earlier treasures to make room for their own swanky 
monuments. But today everything of that period is replicat- 


ed and taken to unimagined extremes. Imported black 
marble with gilt lettering proclaims texts that would shame 
McGonagall, there are white plastic figures (of cherubs, 
dogs, fairies), and bronze portraits have been replaced by 
photographs. The sentimentality is not just for children, ei- 
ther. Nobody is spared. Farmers’ stones have scenes of 
horses ploughing — for men who drove tractors all their 
days. At least Ben Nevis avoids this, but is “of the ilk”. 

Now, drawing these disparate strands together, | reckon 
at the heart of all this display is a breakdown of western 
life. Having chucked out God, there are no guidelines, no 
moral standards, no comforting (in the original meaning of 
the word), and there’s no clear sense of life. “Do not go 
gentle into that good night / Rage, rage, against the dying of 
the light.” Quite. If | lived on the 17th floor in Drumchapel, the 
third generation out of work, | might want to spray my initials 
on a bridge or knock over a few gravestones when pissed. 

For decades I've ranted about our western ways. It’s one 
reason | spend so much time in the Atlas mountains, among 
a people poor in this world’s wealth but rich in family life 
and culture — everything we have lost. “When people stop 
believing in God they will believe in anything.” If it’s reli- 
gion it tends to be extreme, if not religious it can be any- 
thing but is always self-centred and careless of anyone 
else. Faith and folly eventually close the circle of discontent. 
So booze, drugs, graffiti and the public outpouring of per- 
sonal grief follow, all part and parcel of our western malaise. 

When I'd walked Lock 27 to the Clyde, | tried to walk Lock 
27 up to the Kelvin aqueduct and the extraordinary flight of 
locks at Maryhill. There was a strong police presence: a 
woman had been found murdered that morning on the walk- 
way below. (There was a mention of this in TAC66, too.) | 
missed the details thereafter as | was off to show slides of 
Scotland at the EU research centre by Lago Maggiore. 

In half the time needed to reach Glen Coe, we were up in 
the Italian Alps for a weekend of perfection: blue skies and 
golden miles of larch with snowy Monte Rosa nodding 
above. Round the lake villages and in the hills | saw hardly 
any litter or graffiti, bikes were left unlocked, public places 
unvandalised. And | was there to laud Scotland? | felt 
ashamed. We are a sick people. 

In my more innocent days | assumed that people going 
up hills or into bothies or walking canals would be nature 
THE SUBJECT OF exhausting yourself physically for charity 
(see TAC66 p20) came up in a discussion with a Scots friend 
and a Colombian friend. Ruth from Glasgow vigorously de- 
fended it and mentioned that two men were planning to row 
naked across the Atlantic for charity. “How will they collect 
the money?”, asked our Colombian friend Teresa. And how 
much money will they collect?, I ask myself — the rate of 
return on self-chastisement is low. In the case of charity runs 
this means that collecting even a modest amount of money 
for charity requires a mass event; and mass events damage 
nature. (For more comedy nudity, see page 14 — Ed.) 

The naked rowers gave me an idea: how about doing the 
length of the Forth and Clyde or Union Canal — or both — in 
pedal boats? (The Caledonian Canal is probably too tricky in 
windy weather, with all those lochs.) This leaves no trace, 
requires virtually no skills, those who capsize are easily 
brought to safety, those who want to give up just head for 
the nearest bank, and the hillwalkers will not be disturbed. 
Participant travel is minimised because the event takes place 
in the central belt. It can be watched at many points, where 
spectators can be pumped for additional money. The season 
when waterfowl breed and bring up their chicks can easily be 
avoided. 

With regard to memorials: “Let the dead bury their dead” 
(Matthew 8:22), and of course Ben Nevis is not particularly 
close to heaven, because “the Kingdom of God is within 


enthusiasts, kind to the environment. Innocence didn't last 
long. What really annoys me is that antisocial behaviour is 
not confined to “the deprived”. Our local mountaineering 
club gave up using the bothy we maintained during Hog- 
manay visits because all too often it was invaded by those 
intent only on a booze-up. The final discouragement was a 
group of teachers from Gordonstoun, the worst of them a 
woman. We hired a cottage thereafter. 

There is also something of the cult of personality in all 
this. People see celebrities willing to do all sorts of silly things 
on TV and they mimic of course. Me. Me. Me. How often 
these days you see interviews with kids waving in the back- 
ground, how often the exotically arrayed fan at a test match 
has one eye on the TV camera, hoping... So it is natural to 
spray-paint one’s name, to pile up commemorations on Ben 
Nevis, to ensure that mum's grave has more flowers and 
inscriptions than any other. People are desperate to show 
their individuality; after all, so many are the slaves of today's 
impersonal technology. Or bored out of their minds by the 
failures of education or the chance to do anything worth- 
while. No government in decades has invested in people. 

There is also an element of keeping up with the Joneses, 
of following fad and fashion, of not wanting to be different 
or outwith the flocks — so these things spread like an in- 
fection. The only redeeming element may be in grief being 
made manifest instead of being bottled up — even if the 
demonstration of such so lacks in imagination. No doubt !'Il 
be branded elitist for some of my remarks. Well, the word 
means those who seek the choicest, the best of options. 
What's wrong with that? I'll buy it. But | don’t consider myself 
heaven-sent. 

Certainly the summit of Ben Nevis should be cleared, but it 
will have to be done with great diplomacy, just as | have to ca 


| canny when | put up certain slides of gravestones — the 


culprit might be in the audience! How about this one? |'ll not 
say where, nor is it unusual. The stone is smothered with 
the contents of a flower shop, has an incised teddy bear, a 
water-spoiled photo and is decorated with plastic fairies, a 
windchime and a tablet: We miss you, Sweety Pie, we miss 
you bad /For you were just a Jack the Lad //n our hearts we 
can't be sad / You were the greatest, our granddad. At least 
that isn't on top of Ben Nevis. HB 


you” (Luke 17:21). But apparently few people want to be good 
Christians. | detest those knee-deep deposits of plastic flow- 
ers and teddy bears, yet I find some of the old memorials in 
Austria’s mountains for farmers or woodcutters killed by 
lightning very moving. Where do you draw the line? 
Neither mass events nor memorials are an issue here in Aus- 
tria, maybe because they barely make an impact on nature in 
this heavily forested country. One of the multi-day group 
treks to the reputedly miraculous statue of St Mary at Maria- 
zell may pass you unseen and unheard at 50 metres (we don’t 
see much self-chastisement for charity here, as taxes for- 
tunately still pay for most essential services). The forests 
also help to limit path erosion. So, plant more native trees in 


the Highlands! PH 


For more on these and other topics, see pp17-19. 
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THE NAKED RAMBLER, aka Steve Gough, has been dis- 


cussed in these pages several times already, even featuring 
on the cover of TAC5S9. On his second attempt at a naked 
Lands End to John o’Groats walk, beginning in June 2005, 
he was accompanied by Mel Robertson, his girlfriend of a 
month. The ups and downs of their relationship, along with 
the public reaction to the walkers, was the main theme of this 
entertaining BBC documentary by Richard Macer. 

The frequency with which the LEJOG is done tends to di- 
minish the enormity of the feat: 874 miles, which Gough and 
Robertson planned to cover at 20 miles a day, something they 
seemed to be managing with ease. Macer’s focus was on the 
“naked” rather than the “rambling”, and any viewer wishing 
to do some virtual bagging would have been disappointed 
by the lack of hills. There were a few shots of sun-spangled 
waters from the Dorset coastal path and flower-strewn mead- 
ows near the Severn Bridge, but far more of two pairs of 
buttocks striding onwards (if buttocks can be said to stride). 

Gough’s motivations emerged only fuzzily from Macer’s 
questioning, but his website (nakedwalk.org) provides a 
more lucid explanation of how walking and nakedness merge 
in his philosophy of being true to himself. He talks about 
going for a walk to ponder a work problem, and then 


... I started to go for walks more often until I was going 
every evening, and very often reaching a blissed out 
state. The resulting effect was the experience of ok-ness 
and the natural desire to want to express that in the 
way I lived my life. One of the ways I did this, was being 
more daring in my nakedness at lakes and beaches be- 
cause, I thought, if I’m ok, then my body which is part of 
me, is ok also, so why should I hide it? 


Robertson’s reason for becoming a naked rambler was plain: 
she was besotted with the original one. She was a regular on 
the naturist beach at Studland in Dorset, had fancied Gough 
when she’d seen him on TV, then met him on the beach. So 
off they set together. While Robertson appeared sweet and 
extremely likeable throughout, Gough came across as arro- 
gant, infuriating, vulnerable and, finally, sympathetic. I can’t 
have been alone in wanting to give him a good shake as he 
tried to make Robertson feel responsible for her own distress 
at his choosing to sleep en route with one of several other 
girlfriends. His desire for an open relationship proved to be 
very one-sided next day, however, when Robertson reported, 
with a big grin, his reactions to her and the other woman 
Annie “cuddling up” together: he couldn’t handle it and went 
off to sleep on top of a hill. Later, as Macer pressed Gough 
on what had made him an outsider in society, he talked of his 
mother’s unhappy childhood (and, by implication, his own), 
and ended up brushing away tears. One began to see the 
roots of his apparent exhibitionism and need for attention. 
And the ramblers certainly got plenty of attention. Gener- 
ally the attitude seemed to be amused tolerance: schoolkids 
laughing and pointing; people taking snaps and cheering 
them on; elderly ladies in supermarkets pushing down their 


y: Tessa Carroll 
specs for a better look; a bunch of middle-aged women strip- 
ping down to their undies to show solidarity; another group 
shrieking with laughter as they told Macer it was their 
mum’s funeral and the coincidence of the naked pair passing 
through town would have appealed to her sense of humour. 

That isn’t to say that there weren’t complaints. There were 
outraged diatribes from self-proclaimed protectors of child- 
ren’s innocence, and the fully clothed Macer was even at- 
tacked early in the walk. Outside one pub they were asked to 
leave, not just because of the nakedness but because of the 
“absolutely appalling” smell. Robertson said she was at- 
tracted to Gough by his “aura”, but I doubt that’s what she 
meant. He was clearly overdue another jet blitz (TAC61 p20). 

Just as interesting as Gough and Robertson were the hang- 
ers-on who joined the walk at various times. Richard Collins, 
notorious for riding his bike naked around Cambridge, got 
under everyone’s skin with his nuder-than-thou attitude on 
learning that Gough and Robertson wore clothes when not 
walking: “I put up my tent up nude and I remained nude until 
I went to the pub ... Did you sleep in clothes last night? 
Really? Oh! / slept nude in a sleeping bag”, etc. Mysteri- 
ously, when Collins left a couple of days later, he was wear- 
ing a T-shirt (and, presumably, trousers, though who knows?) 

Far more endearing was Jeff Woodhouse, a gentle soul 
introduced standing on top of a Severn Valley trig point, 
wearing nothing but headband and sandals and waving a 
banner for his own naturist campaign (www.natural- 
freedom.org). Woodhouse hero-worshipped Gough. He had 
a notebook with “things Steve has said, things that have 
encouraged me”. When Macer asked him to read some of 
these there was a lengthy silence. Was Woodhouse over- 
come with emotion at being asked to quote his hero’s words? 
Macer then gently said, “Can you read them aloud?”, and 
Woodhouse duly read out a couple of new-agey banalities, 
eg “Steve says we are all just great balls of love”. Mean- 
while, the guru himself sat unmoved, stuffing his face and 
belching. (He also had the habit of eating with his mouth 
open and then licking his plate — arguably far more offen- 
sive than the nudity — Ed.) Woodhouse tagged along with 
Gough and Robertson for several weeks, but decided to leave 
after a somewhat tense discussion with Robertson outside 
Harrogate magistrates’ court. As he minced off into the town 
centre, Woodhouse slid off his shorts and flung them over 
his shoulder — whereupon a police van screeched up. A 
moment of great timing — or great editing by Macer. 

He wasn’t the only one to get arrested, of course: Gough 
and Robertson ended up in court several times and Gough 
spent weeks in jail in Yorkshire and Scotland. After repeated 
re-arrests outside Edinburgh’s Saughton prison, his desire 
to be reunited with Robertson overcame his principles: he 
agreed to wear clothes and was duly released in mid-Sep- 
tember. Later, Macer quizzed him on his feelings for Ro- 
bertson. As he admitted he now felt less desire to see Annie 
and his other girlfriends, we saw Robertson’s face light up in 
a delighted grin. Her evident devotion had paid off. 

The documentary ended after they were arrested again, 
near Dingwall. But subsequent news reports told of Gough 
having spent a further three months in and out of prison. At 
one point he shinned up a CCTV pole to protest, and one of 
his fellow prisoners was quoted as saying: “We were exer- 
cising in the yard when suddenly his clothes were off and he 
was up the pole. We are right behind him. ” 

As TAC67 goes to press, the naked couple should be re- 
suming their walk. They’ll be north of Inverness, naked, in 
winter. I take my hat off to them — but the thermals stay on. 


-Erchie Boomer, 1939—2005 _ 
ho? His real name, Archie Welsh. Perhaps you 
knew him personally, or more probably read of his 

exploits in lan R Mitchell’s books — the life and soul of 
the Married Man’s Bothy Weekend in A View from the 
Ridge (Erchie being the token bachelor), nearly drown- 
ing under the weight of backpacked drink in the Scavaig 
River in Second Man on the Rope, and pictured on the 
cover and in several chapters of Mountain Footfalls. Ei- 
ther way, it’s unlikely you knew anybody just like him. 
Along with thousands of others, he’d finished his Mun- 
ros; unlike most of them he never wanted to be listed. 
But that was only one of many differences between him 
and the typical hillwalker. 

Growing up in hard conditions in the declining steel 
town of Coatbridge, Erchie Boomer came to hillwalking 
late, and then discovered rock- and ice-climbing, where 
his sense of balance rather than his strength gave 
him talent. He climbed and walked 
with several clubs — the Langside, 
the Creagh Dhu, the Stobcross, as 
well as the staff/pupil club at Coat- 
bridge High, where he taught maths. 
He completed the Munros in Sep- 
tember 1988 on the Appin Beinn 
Fhionnlaidh, and the Corbetts in Sep- 
tember 2001 on the Fara, but the de- 
termination to complete his own list 
was strongly matched by a willingness 
to accompany others up their person- 
al Table Mountains. He even climbed 
the Dreary Drumochters, Carn na 
Caim et al, twice more in a support 
role. The man who had done big moun- 
tains, led VSs and drunk with the 
Creagh Dhu nevertheless had lots of / 
time for young beginners and for the 
littler hills of the Borders (“every hill 
has its surprises’). 

But the Boomer did far more in 
mountain terms: he went abroad — not 
with one of the trekking-company 
tours now so common, but just himself and a pal or two, 
finding their own way in every sense. The list of his ex- 
ploration is the more astonishing for having been com- 
pleted before the trekking boom: the Annapuma Circuit, 
Mounts Kilimanjaro, Kenya and Mulanje in Africa, the 
John Muir Trail USA, the Peruvian Andes, Patagonia, 
the Atlas, the Pyrenees (where they climbed the seven 
highest peaks in ten days), the Dolomites, Norway’s Jot- 
unheim, Iceland’s north, and Ireland. 

Although he had several family tragedies in his life, 
and both his work and later his health gave him grief, 
he took the view that, for a Coatbrig boy, he’d had a 
great life considering these places he'd been to. That 
and the laughter and camaraderie on the Scottish hills 
and in the bothies —- where he invariably got the fire 
going (he’d been a steelworker, after all), and then sang 
like a lintie on superlager. Here he came into his own. 
He sang his songs entirely from memory, from the 
bawdy (“Wee Willie fae Inverness”) to the bothy 
(“Shenaval”) to the Burns (“Tam o’Shanter’ without a 
break one Corryhully weekend), and could entertain 
for hours. A unique performer. He earned his nickname 
here, because if he drank a lot (and he did), he got loud- 
er, or “boomed”. 


He could be mischievous, too. On a Melgarve week- 
end, when a dog had disappeared in the winter wastes 
of the Monadhliath and the canine-less owner sat slump- 
ed in despair in the corner of the ceilidh, he adapted 
the tune of “My Heart’s in the Highlands” to “Ma Dug’s in 
| the Highlands”. (The dog came back safely at 4am, 
| gentle reader.) 

By background and in social and political outlooks 
we were polar opposites. He was essentially right- 
wing, with views on ‘liberal’ education, the EU’s iniqui- 
tous Spanish fishermen, and feminism that would make 
even Tony Blair wince. The only time | heard him plan 
to vote Labour was when John Prescott punched an 
egg-thrower — Erchie believed such mulleted nutters 
deserved their comeuppance. He always had a down 
on the Germans, merely because as an infant he 
was bombed out of a house in Birmingham. In Akureyri 
youth hostel, north Iceland, he complained about the 
rumble from the Germans in the next room and observ- 


ed (seriously) that one reason they lost the war was that 
you could always hear them talking. 

We learned to avoid each others red and blue touch- 
| paper, and heading for the hill we were a team. He was 
with me on over 100 Munros and 60 Corbetts, and many 
other hills besides. We trusted each other's skills, and 
| operated on the hill like fishing boats at sea, taking 
different lines while keeping each other in sight, and 
meeting at natural junctures such as pauses and sum- 
mits. He struggled a lot on the final score of Corbetts, 
but his sheer thrawn determination and the support of 
the Stobcross Club got him up. 

He hadn't risen much above road-level in the last 
couple of years. Despite this, we never thoughi he 
would die just yet — the tough old bugger would keep 
fighting on, as he had on his last Corbetts. Tears sur- 
prised me more than once as | prepared his eulogy — 
but | wanted to repay this difficult but loveable man 
for all our days on the hill. His ashes have been scat- 
tered on several hills by various pals — he’d have 
completely agreed with the current campaign against 
permanent memorials on hills. His ashes have by now 
‘ blown away in the wind, but his easy company re- 

mains tangible in many people’s hill memories. 


Peter Drummond 
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Dear TAC, 


Thank goodness the issue of mountain 
memorials has been raised (TAC66 
p14). | am amongst those who remove 
memorials wherever possible. | put 
them in my rucksack (the plaques, not 
the occasional animal corpses or 
bones) and deposit them in the most 
convenient skip on my journey home. | 
intend to continue removing anything 
that imposes inappropriate materials on 
a wild landscape, just as | would a crisp 
poke or any other detritus. 

The year before last | came across a 
cairn near Laggan built with stone and 
cement and the ubiquitous plastic 
plaque with gold-embossed lettering 
that required a second trip with the 
appropriate tools to dismantle, because 
| too thought it was a special place. It 
gives me enormous pleasure to prac- 
tice such acts of kindness on our land- 
scape. 


Yours, Max McCance, Collessie 
Peso SSIES OR et” We aS Nas DRS gs GE nag] 


Dear TAC, 


Re mountain memorials. I'm reliably in- 
formed that a pile of congealed ash 
was recently found next to the summit 
cairn on An Teallach. The scattering of 
ashes in the hills is one thing; to leave 
them in a neat pile where dozens of 
Munrobaggers will munch their sand- 
wiches is quite another. 


Yours, Andy Beaton, Dingwall 


Ed. — Having recently attended an 
ashes-scattering for the first time, what 
struck me and several others present 
was the sheer quantity of the stuff. Per- 
haps my thinking had been skewed by 
the tiny urn containing the cricket Ashes 
(even though | knew this contained sim- 
ply the remains of a bail), but I'd antici- 
pated something no larger than a large 
coffee jar, whereas it was actually flour- 
jar size (and the deceased had been 
slim and of average height). The other 
striking thing — echoing Andy Beaton’s 
letter — is how ashes have the capacity 
to hang around in unseemly fashion. The 
ones | helped to distribute went in a 
strongly flowing stream, which seemed 
an excellent idea as they immediately 
rejoined the natural flow of things (al- 
though who knows what flavour was 
added to water supplies downstream). 
But the few ashes that spilled on the 
bank just stayed put, and the thought 
of a large pile sat there like a mini-bing 
— or, conversely, swirling in the wind 
into ears and ears — didn’t seem good. 
Se ee 
Dear TAC, 


My brother recently felt the need to 
commemorate the life of our gran who 
resided in Atholl Crescent in Edinburgh 
for many years. Fortunately he’s not a 
hillwalker, so Arthur's Seat was spared. 


A well-organised Edinburgh Council 
facilitated the locating of a bench in 
the gardens adjacent, complete with 
appropriate plaque and maintenance 
arrangements. At some cost to my 
brother and relatives, of course. 

In recognising the felt need of a 
growing number to commemorate 
lost loved ones, and in recognising 
the felt need of a growing number to 
keep our hills and mountains clear of 
extraneous materials, one did won- 
der if Edinburgh had the answer. If 
public bodies had useful small pro- 
jects awaiting commemorative spon- 
sorship, could both needs be met? A 
stile here, a bridge there, a rights of 
way signpost somewhere else? 

I'm not suggesting a park bench 
every three miles up the West High- 
land Way (useful as that might be for 
blister treatment or a good night's 
sleep). | am suggesting we spare 
the editor the purchase of a pick- 
axe and a hi-ho hike up the Pap of 
Glencoe to tackle a baby’s dummy 
set in concrete. 

How about something useful at a 
lower level? Though it may cost a 
penny or two more than a short-lived 
brass plaque on Ben A’an. 


Yours, Eric Young, Dumbarton 


Ed. — Opposed as | am to summit 
clutter, a lower-level installation — 
particularly if it's a useful bench or a 
stile — seems entirely reasonable. 
My own rule of thumb would be that, 
in hill country, it shouldn't be within 
1000ft of the top; below that, a differ- 
ent set of guidelines apply. Come the 
time, should someone feel moved to 
commemorate me, a tree in a park or 
glen would do nicely. It would offer 
shade from sun and shelter from rain, 
birds would sing and nest in it, cats 
would climb it, and the dogs of the 
world would be welcome to pee 
against it. (There's — er — heaps of 
Stuff about ashes and memorials on 
the MCofS site, www.mountaineering 
-scotland.org.uk — see the News and 
Pitch-in sections.) 


Dear TAC, 


Re Mick Furey's piece (TAC66 p7): 
you definitely get a crystal-clear view 
of Ben Lomond from Uddingston. My 
wife used to live on the Main St, next 
to the Pir Palace Indian restaurant 
(recommended), and the Ben stands 
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proud to the left of Dumgoyne, to the 
right of the Kilpatricks. At sunset, esp- 
ecially in winter, it can be spectacular. 
But you can't see anything to the north 
of Ben Lomond because they’re hidden 
by the Campsies. From further uphill, at 
Chateauherault, you can see over the 
Campsies to Ben More and Stob 
Binnein, the Arrochar Alps, Ben Vorlich 
and Stuc a’Chroin and so on, but no 
further than that. 

On the BBC weather map (TAC66 
pp6-7), | think it's much worse since 
they reduced the tilt. Beforehand it was 
very obviously tilted and distorted, so 
viewers would know that it wasn't a 
true representation. But now it’s not so 
obvious that it's tilted at all, and view- 
ers could well think that Scotland actu- 
ally is that small. 

On memorials, | recently passed the 
Bill Stuart cairn on Lochnagar for the 
first time, and it got me wondering 
whether the hill-ness of the remember- 
ed person has any bearing. Tom Patey 
mentions Bill's passing in “Cairngorm 
Commentary” in the SMCuJ in, | think, 
1962, reproduced in One Man's Moun- 
tains. He died doing Parallel B Gully a 
year after Patey’s first ascent and 
seems to have been one of the early 
Aberdeen crowd. Does this not make 
his memorial more acceptable than one 
for, say, me? 

Finally, on charity walks (TAC66 
p20), | worked in the Milton Hotel in 
Fort William in the summer of 1997. 
Most weekends a company which or- 
ganised charity walks would take up 
most of the hotel and its sister hotel 
the Alexandria for about 400 walkers 
doing Ben Nevis. It was money and 
jobs for the town, and | always thought 
that at least it kept them off every other 
hill in the country. | know that moves 
were made to encourage them to 
spread the load on to other hills, but why 
should we spoil other hills? At least 
“proper” hillwalkers know to avoid Ben 
Nevis in summer. But generally | could- 
n't agree with Andrew Fraser more. 


Yours, Gordon Struth, Linlithgow 


Esso sei dh NI eat co a ae SCT VS ar 
Dear TAC, 


There you go again, Hewitt, with your 
sneering English way. Why do you al- 
ways interrupt your correspondents? 
We can’t do it to you, so you're very 
rude to do it so much. And why do you 
have to keep sticking your beak into 
everything that’s written to you as if 
you're the fountain of all knowledge 
about hills? The guy from Uddingston 
was quite sincere about being able to 
see Ben Nevis from there, and I've no 
reason to doubt him. 

As | said, | was surprised when he 
told me but he assured me it was so. 
But you have to sneer, don’t you; have 
to put in your twopennorth. Well listen, 


Nox 10}07 


Letter You 


mate; if you're so sure that it can’t be 
possible to see the Ben from there, then 
disprove it. Find the eight-figure coor- 


- dinates of both, then use the sine rule 
_ to calculate distance and bearing. Lay 


out the bearing on a small-scale map 
and see if it works. The horizon from 
the Ben is 81 miles, the map distance 


- to Uddingston is around 75 miles, and 


so you wouldn't have to be very high 
for a line of sight. Go on, clever (Derby- 
shire) clogs; prove your man wrong! 

On a different note; | saw that busi- 
ness with the Old Man of Storr son et 
lumiére on some BBC programme re- 
cently (TAC66 pp4—5). It looked fun, 
and everyone interviewed seemed to 
enjoy it. One thing that puzzled me, 
though, was that everybody wore their 
lamps on their heads. Just because it's 
a headtorch doesn't mean you have to 
wear it there. It's one thing if you're us- 
ing two trekking poles, or scrambling, 
but walking along a made path? Years 
of underground experience (here’s 
where Hewitt puts in a snide reference 
to “moles”, or something) taught me 
that holding a lamp in your hand means 
that any irregularity casts a shadow. 
That way, you can really see what's in 
front of you; if you wear it on your head, 
you just cast a pool of light and need 
to keep looking down. So, when you 
can, use your headtorch just as you'd 
use any other kind of torch. | promise 
you won't stub your toes nearly as of- 
ten. Unless your feet are as big as 
Hewitt's, that is. 

| bought a wee LED headtorch from 
Lid! that has a crocodile clip; you can 
uncouple it from the headband and clip 
it to a belt or similar. It's not very bright, 
no beam either, so | wouldn't use itas a 
#1 light. | toyed with the idea of lashing 
a couple of Mini Maglites to my poles 
with double-sided velcro, but they kept 
swivelling round. So that was another 
brilliant idea down the pan. 


Yours, Mick Furey, Maltby 


Re Nevis/Lomond/Uddingston, Jona- 
than de Ferranti of Viewfinder Pano- 
ramas (www.viewfinderpanoramas.org) 
writes... 

| didn’t know there were 1000m-high 
tenements in Uddingston. Even from 
that height you only see the west ridge 
of Ben Nevis; the summit is hidden be- 
hind Cruach Ardrain. From ground level 
the view towards Ben Nevis extends no 
further than the Campsie Fells. But 
there is a great view of Ben Lomond, 
so that looks to be what the guy actu- 
ally sees. If people want to turn Ben Lo- 
mond into Ben Nevis, or starlings into 
eagles, | suppose that | would say let 
them wallow in their blissful ignorance. 


Se ee el 
Dear TAC, 


A few years ago | was trying to work up 
a jokey piece for TAC about the de- 


gradation of friendliness/comrade- 
ship the further south you walk. So, 
as Mick Furey says, Scotland walk- 
ers are great; Lakes OK; I’ve never 
walked the Peak except for the 
Dovedale motorway; Snowdonia not 
so good; Brecons, beginnings of sus- 
picion; North Downs, a glare for a 
hello; South Downs, the sense that 
you must be an illegal immigrant. 

| guess this is for two reasons. 
First, the levels of security local walk- 
ers feel where they live — though | 
can't help thinking that the further 
south the more who couldn't survive 
in a supermarket without supervision, 
and who therefore lack that shared 
appreciation of the involvement (I 
hesitate to say danger) that the hills 
require. Perhaps this comes with ex- 
perience, which would be the se- 
cond reason. A few weeks ago on 
Beinn Narnain we passed several 
young couples who were clearly early 
on in their walking, and our greetings 
were ignored, while the older walk- 
ers were, as usual, chatty (relatively, 
of course). If I'm honest, | was just 
as taciturn when | began, and that 
wasn't until | was 40. 

Damn, does that mean the whole 
thing's a bloody club?! 


Yours, 
Grahaeme Barrasford Young, 
Glenfinnan 


Lee isis oh) eke Spee eS elas MEE 
Dear TAC, 


Few things give us pedants greater 
pleasure than the opportunity to cor- 
rect an error in someone else's pe- 
dantic correction. So | am delighted 
to be able to point out that Findlay 
Swinton (TAC66 p18) is incorrect in 
claiming that Ben Stack (NC269423) 
is some 600 metres south of Sabhal 
Beag (NC373429). It is true that 429 
minus 423 equals 6, and so Ben 
Stack is shown on OS Landranger 9 
some 12mm further from the top of 
the map than Sabhal Beag is, but 
this is not at all the same thing. North 
and south are measured by latitude, 
and in this part of the world the ori- 
entation of the grid differs quite no- 
ticeably from true north. In fact Ben 
Stack is actually about 1km south of 
Sabhal Beag, which still means, of 
course, that Sabhal Beag and not 
Ben Stack is the most northerly 
Graham. 

TAC readers with long memories 
(most of them, judging by the letters’ 
page) may recall that a similar prob- 
lem arose some years ago when it 
was suggested that Ganu Mor of 
Foinaven (NC315507) was over 
3000 feet and thus replaced Ben 
Hope (NC477501) as the most 
northerly Munro. However the same 
grid-to-true correction is necessary, 
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and Ben Hope is actually about 100-— 
200 metres north of Foinaven (and also 
over 3000ft). 


Yours gleefully, Paul Prescott, Kilmahog 


SS ae ee a as] 
Dear TAC, 


Findlay Swinton is of course right about 
Ben Stack being south of Sabhal Beag 
but his estimate of 600 metres, clearly 
taken from the gridrefs, is not accurate, 
as these refer to grid north rather than 
true north. | estimate the difference at 
1100 metres. This is the same issue 
as that overlooked by those who argue 
that Foinaven is north of Ben Hope 
(see my letter in TAC35). 


Yours more pedantically, 
Ken Stewart, Coatbridge 


hai ree ea 
Dear Editor, 


Last year | visited Kintail, including a 
God-|'m-older-and-heavier-than-l- 
thought traverse of the Five Sisters. 
But which are the Five? No doubts 
about Sgurr na Ciste Duibhe, Sgurr na 
Carnach, Sgurr Fhuaran and Sgurr nan 
Saighead, but which is the fifth? The 
SMC guidebook and Butterfield say 
it's the uninspiring bouldery lump 
known as Sgurr na Moraich, while a new 
range of walking guides (AS size, can't 
remember the publisher) says it's Sgurr 
nan Spainteach. Can't be both, at least 
in this universe. 

Secondly, this may be an impossible 
question, but perhaps some geograph- 
ico-mathematically minded reader will 
know the answer. From the top of which 
Scottish hill should you be able to see 
the sun for the longest time above the 
horizon on 2-3 July? It's not just an idle 


Nile 
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question — I'm taking some pupils on 
such a quest this summer and am try- 
ing to get my research in place. 

If the criteria for length of time above 
the horizon are a combination of 
northness, westness and height above 
sea level (assuming — rightly? — an 
uninterrupted view northwest) then | 
imagine the main contenders must be 
either Ben Nevis, Carn Eige (Affric), 
Beinn Dearg (inverlael), Ben More 
Assynt, Ben Hope or Clisham. 

Any help much appreciated. 


Yours, Catherine Moorehead, 
Ath na h-Oir, Surrey 


PS — One curiosity. While staying at 
the Shiel Bridge campsite, | left my 
boots to air outside my tent and went 
for a shower. When | returned, ten min- 


utes later, one of the boots had de- 
finitively disappeared. Only one other 
person on site — a dormobile owner 
who said he saw no one near the tent. 
Surely the gulls can’t be that strong in 
Kintail? 


The geographico-mathematically mind- 
ed Grant Hutchison writes: 

Longitude has no effect on the length of 
the day: move due west, and you'll sim- 
ply delay sunrise by exactly the same 
length of time as you delay sunset. But 
increasing your north latitude, in sum- 
mer months, will always get you a 
longer day, with an earlier sunrise and 
a later sunset. Increasing your height 
similarly lengthens the day at both ends. 
A sea-level horizon is the final prereq- 
uisite: horizon clutter in the direction of 
sunrise or sunset will clip minutes off 
the day. 

So our hill has to meet the following 
criteria: northerly, high, and with sea 
horizons to the northwest and north- 
east. If we confine ourselves to main- 
land Scotland, Ben Hope looks good, 
with the day lasting over 18 hours 40 
minutes on 2 July. But local sunset on 
that day is on a bearing of 324° true, 
which involves a bit of clutter out to- 
wards Cape Wrath, which might lose us 
a couple of minutes. This puts the near- 
by Corbetts Cranstackie and Beinn 
Spionnaidh in the frame, both with day 
lengths of over 18 hours 38 minutes. 
Cranstackie has marginally the longer 
day, theoretically, but its sunrise, on 
36° true, looks like it will be behind the 
bulk of Spionnaidh. Spionnaidh itself, 
on the other hand, will see the sun rise 
and set over open ocean. 

So for me, it seems too close to call: 
Hope or Spionnaidh. 

Re lost property, Perkin Warbeck adds: 
After a 2/1/06 ascent of Ben Donich, | 
plunged my gold-coloured Leki three- 
piece poles into a snow bank. This 
was in the first parking bay off the B828 
a couple of hundred metres after the 
Rest and Be Thankful (NN228069). For- 
got them. Went back at first light next 
day: gone. If you don’t want the TAC 
heavy boys round, please return them. 


Ed. — Re the Five Sisters question, I've 
always assumed it's Sgurr na Moraich, 
and that Sgurr nan Spainteach is the 
fifth sister only in the sense that Irvine 
Butterfield is the fifth Beatle. 
aa ee 
Dear TAC, 


On Friday 7 October we walked from 
inverie to Glenfinnan. On Saturday, hav- 
ing left Sourlies bothy, we attempted to 
climb Sgurr na Ciche from the pass at 
the head of Glen Dessary. Just beneath 
the Feadan na Ciche we were “politely” 
asked to go down by Sir Patrick Grant 
and his stalkers. When we asked for 
an alternative route he rejected it out- 
right and would tolerate no one on the 
hill for the two months of his stag- 


shooting period. He stated that there 
were leaflets and signposts on his es- 
tate. However none were seen and 
the signpost entering the glen from 
the west was blank from the wind 
and rain. We went down unsure of 
our legal position. Taking a keen in- 
terest in his signage, it was clear that 
Sir Patrick has no interest in assist- 
ing walkers; the stiles were in a dan- 
gerous condition and the path to 
Glen Pean bothy destroyed by argo- 
cats. Several signs about avoiding 
Highland bulls were also present. 

Having lived and worked in the 
West Highlands with many similar 
estates, | was surprised by his atti- 
tude and this was the first occasion 
that | have come across this behav- 
iour. Reading up on the access situ- 
ation it strikes me that we had a 
right of access and could have taken 
an alternative route. Could you con- 
firm the legal situation so | can waste 
my time and write to Sir Patrick? 
Nice old chap. 


Regards, Dave Atkinson 


Ed. — Indeed it would appear that 
you were perfectly within your rights 
to go an alternative way — whereas 
the bold Sir Patrick was perfectly 
within his wrongs in trying to stop 
you. In terms of legal clarification, 
Alex Sutherland is probably the con- 
tact — he's senior access officer for 
Highland Council (TAC66 p15). 


BES ee 
Dear TAC, 


It was good to see the list of Access 
Officers in TAC66. | was pleased to 
read that James Cassidy (pp16-17) 
has found his local officer efficient. 
Let us hope they all are. Unfortu- 
nately negotiation can often be a 
slow process. In the Lake District 
several public footpaths have been 
blocked since before | came to live 
here 17 years ago. Negotiation, and 
police and court action, have ach- 
ieved very little, even though walkers 
have on several occasions been 
threatened with physical violence. 
And how long did we endure that 
locked fortified gate in Glen Etive? 


Yours, Rowland Bowker, Portinscale 


SSS ee SO 
Dear TAC, 


With regard to the highest tally to 
complete a round of Munros (TAC66 
pp10-11), any idea who has the 
highest number of counters to get to 
600 Marilyns? For example, there 
are the seven deleted from the origi- 
nal list. Then Milk Hill and Abberley 
Hill, which were in for a bit before be- 
ing booted out. Also Baystones has 
been in, out and then in again. The 
four hills replaced by nearby summits 
could also come into this mix. 
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This gives 14 hills that could give a 
“counter’ total of 614. Of course you 
could always add to this figure putting 
in the 16 confirmed summit reloca- 
tions. This raises the potential to 630. 
Obviously this figure depends on the 
times that different hills were added, 
deleted or moved. 


Yours, Kev Palmer, Leicester 


Ed. — Baystones (or Wansfell as some 
would have it) wouldn't qualify as an 
additional counter as it was in at the 
Start and is in again at present, but the 
others do seem to be in the frame. 
a er ee 
Dear TAC, 


In reply to Andrew McCloy (TAC66 
p18), the Ordnance Survey have not 
lost the plot entirely and are correct 
on one point he mentions. On the new 
Outdoor Leisure map of the Peak Dis- 
trict, Three Shire Heads, not Three 
Shires Head, is certainly the right name. 

The meeting-point, south of Buxton, 
of Cheshire, Derbyshire and Stafford- 
shire, is a delightful spot. | checked the 
“Heads” line with two eminent local his- 
torians when | was a young reporter in 
Cheshire more than half a century ago. 


Yours, Tom Waghorn, Manchester 


Ee ELEC] 
Dear TAC, 


Last autumn my 13-year-old son Dec- 
lan and | were walking up Glen Ey to 
climb An Socach when, lo and behold, 
we espied a domesticated-looking 
black rabbit, running happily around 
the other side of the burn with the wild 
rabbits. It was definitely tamer than the 
others, and stood out like a lump of 
coal in a bag of diamonds — how it 
hadn't been spotted by an eagle we 
don’t know — maybe the eagles were a 
wee bit freaked out by it. Has anyone 
else seen it? 

Whether the rabbit has escaped from 
somewhere we don't know, but this is 
unlikely, bearing in mind the remote- 
ness of the area — or maybe some- 
one “let it go free”. It looked well and 
happy, so long may it survive! 


Kind regards, Sandra Mutch 


Ed. — Re oddly located animals, the 
campus loch at Stirling University is 
home to a variety of swans, ducks and 
herons (which eat the ducklings). There 
is also an exotic and entertaining Chi- 


nese swan-goose, unloaded from a car © 


one evening a couple of years ago by a 
woman who then drove away. It’s re- 
lentlessly noisy, so presumably the 
sleep-deprived owner ran out of toler- 
ance and let it go. It has a potential 
mate at Strathclyde Park, if only it knew. 
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italy. The Bad Companion and | jetted into Rome on a 
warm summer evening and were picked up at the airport 
by the landlady from whom we had rented a cellar room 
in Trastevere. As we joggled along the cobbles of the 
Appian Way towards the Eternal City, we discovered she 
was some exiled Afghan princess with relations to the 
deposed Peacock Throne of Iran. She spoke Persian, 
Italian and French. The BC has passable French, but | 
was relegated to trying to make myself understood in 
Dog Latin. The landlady seemed vaguely baffled by my 
statement that “the soldier killed the farmer with a spear’, 
but was more attracted to the fact that this was my first 
trip to that city where, it would seem, all roads eventu- 
ally lead. 

She offered to taxi us around the sights at night in her 
comical beat-up Fiat bubble van. Soon my inexpertise in 
communication became irrelevant: “Circo Massimo,’ our 
guide intoned, pointing towards an old lady walking a 
poodle on a patch of waste ground. | was speechless. At 
the next stop Princess Soraya did not have to say a 
word. We came round the Campidoglio and there it was 
below us, as real as in a school textbook: the Foro 
Romano. | was reduced to giggling and profanity. | gig- 
gled and swore for the next two weeks through Siena, 
Florence, San Gimignano and Fucking Venice. 


| AM NOT saying that my first meeting with the erection 
at Stoneymollan caused such a climax of exhilaration 
as my experiences on the Grand Tour, but my first thought 
was: it’s like the Colosseum. 

It was Hogmanay and the BC was driving the Hallan- 
shankers’ van to Cove where we were playing their Hog- 
manay ceilidh. As we approached Loch Lomond at night- 
fall | spotted the illuminated roundabout ahead and re- 
membered all the editor's threats and intimidations about 
deadiines for producing an artistic critique of said struc- 
ture. | demanded that the BC slow down. She slammed 
the brake pedal to the floor, and with bouzoukis and 
amps flying out the back we carouselled around the 
roundabout a couple of times at 75mph. 

What can | say? | like it. 

Mighty larch-beams jag into the night sky buoying up a 
passing skein of sheet-steel geese. Perkin Warbeck, 
man of science, asks why they need to use “these huge 
bloody railway sleeper-type efforts to hold up such a 
footery wee thing.” Let us ignore the rantings of the Phil- 
istine mind. Warbeck clearly has no sense of the great 
henge monuments of the Neolithic. A few broom-han- 
dies would have done the trick for him and probably have 
saved a few bob. If this Woodhenge at Stoneymollan 
were to be renamed Stoneyhenge, planners would be 
required to set aside camping space to accommodate 
the vans of Crusties and New Age Travellers who would 
flock with the geese to celebrate astronomical high days 
and holidays. 

| have always enjoyed the totemistic representation of 
animals. In my Favourites collection I'd have one of those 
palaeolithic bison from Altamira, a Chinese flying horse, 
some Minoan octopi, that Picasso baboon with its head 
made from a Dinky car, a Ted Hughes jaguar, the ducks 
out of Tony Soprano’s swimming pool and that Damien 
Hirst tankful of eels and cow carcasses. Many of us 
were brought up with the three ducks ascending the wall- 
paper on the back wall of the sitting room, emblem of the 
aspirations of the working class. These geese, | think, 
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arkwatcr anderatsomegeese __ 
LAST YEAR | fulfilled a lifetime ambition: | made it to 


' 


are better. Were | doing my Brian Sewell | would say 
they have something of the arabesque line of late Matisse 
— like he was using when designing the vestments at 
the Chapel of the Rosary in Vence — no small achieve- 
ment if you are working in sheet metal. 

Wild geese in the west of Scotland are burdened with 
a host of allegory: they represent the Scots Diaspora, 
lrish émigrés from famine, poverty and oppression, flee- 
ing Jacobites, the Holy Spirit of the Celtic Church. We 
have loaded these creatures with so many referents it’s 
a wonder the poor buggers can get off the ground. And 
yet, for all our identification with the animal worlds, we 
have a poor record in specism when it comes down to 
cash terms. We gaze into the big baby eyes of Disney’s 
rabbits and pour chemicals into them in the research 
lab. We cheer on Nick Park’s Chicken Run but know the 
reality of battery production. The distant cousins of our 
represented wildfowl know they are going to get seven 
bells blasted out of them every Glorious Twelfth by the 
animal-loving Brits. We are expert at using the animal 
world for our own aggrandisement. It would be a roman- 
tic indeed who would see the Stoneymollan installation 
as an indicator that we humans were going to start 
sharing resources and habitat more equitably with our 
creature neighbours. 

A little more perspective however comes as the BC 
guns the campervan over the military road towards 
Garelochhead and through the blackness and mist and 
blowing snow the floodlights of the Faslane base blaze 
above and below the road. Here’s another installation. 
All part of the same nature, | suppose. We crawl ant-like 
across the face of our planet, burrowing, building our 
termite mounds, making our marks, searching for power, 
immortality, significance — however you want to frame 
it. Some of these monuments just feel a little better and 
kinder than others. 


THE CEILIDH is great. There’s all ages there and they 
all want to dance. They ply us with booze and sand- 
wiches. On the way home | get the BC to park on the 
roundabout. | don’t drive meself. She says it’s legal to 
park on a roundabout at 4am on Hogmanay. We look at 
the geese. They gleam against the clear starry sky, for- 
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ever flying away, forever frozen where they are, like 
the procession on Keats’ Grecian Urn. Snow whirls off 
the fields. It’s like being inside one of those wee snow- 
storm globes that Citizen Kane dropped as he muttered 
“Rosebud”. 

‘Down the road towards home there is the big red neon 
Ballantyne’s distillery sign. Wasn't it Ballantyne’s that 
used geese at their bonded warehouse to act as watch- 
dogs? Geese, apparently, can smell the odour of man 
better than any other animal. And wasn’t it the cackling 
of the sacred geese that saved Soraya’s Rome from 
attack by the Gauls? Whatever ... sitting there under the 
big timbers at Stoneymollan in the dark it seemed quite 
cosy and familiar and safe. 


The Swan, aka Craig Smillie 


Stoneyhenge is at the junction of the A82 and A811, at 
NS381814 on Landranger 63. 


